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If I might give a short. hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Jali upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Buttf 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Both parties in France are claiming a moral victory 
in the elections—the Government because they have 
reduced the majority of the Republicans, the Republi- 
cans because, while their expectations of an increase in 
the number of the 363 have not been falfilled, they 
have still the command of the Chamber. There 
can be no doubt that the material victory - rests 
with the Republicans, seeing that they retain a 
working majority of 100. What will hap next, 
no one can tell. It seems to be expected that the 
Marshal will accept the alternative of submission. 
The result of the elections is all the more disastrous for 
him that on the eve of the decisive day, on the 12th, 
his Ministers made him commit one last distinct breach 
of thé law. It is known that one of the motives for his 
sudden dissolution of the Assembly in May was the 
approach of the elections for the General Councils and 
the Municipal Councils. Part of the first and all the 
second are elected by universal suffrage. Now 225 out 
of the 300 members of the Senate are elected by the 
General Councils with one delegate from each of 
the Municipal Councils. It was an object, therefore, 
with the Monarchists to obtain the control of 
these Departmental elections, if they wished to re- 
tain their majority in the Senate, for the councillors 
now to be elected hold office for three years, 
and to them would fall the privilege of renewing 
that part of the Senate which goes out in 1879. 
Their first plan, apparently, was to put off the Parlia- 
mentary elections till the Departmental elections had 
been held under their ment, but the popular ex- 
citement at the delay proved too strong for them, and 
they were compelled to hold the Parliamentary elections 
sooner than they had wished. This necessitated putting 
off the convocation of the electoral colleges for the 
choice of Departmental and Communal Councils. TIle- 
gality No.1. Then as the period for the elections to 
the Lower Chamber a: hed, the Ministers, feeling 
that defeat was probable, were reluctant to quit office 
without having had the management of the Depart- 
mental elections. Accordingly they decided to hold 
them on November 4. As the Assembly does not meet 
till the 5th, the met to have time to work up the 
electoral ial. Tllegality No. 2, and more serious 
than the other. According to the law, before every 
election there must be an electoral period of 
twenty-one days, during which the candidates are 
before the ‘setbhae: The period for the Departmental 
elections had to commence, therefore, on October 14, 
But this brings it into collision with the electoral 
period which precedes the second ballot for the Assembly, 
and this is expressly prohibited by the law. There is 


this further inconvenience attaching to the arrangement 
that in some parts of the country, where the first ballot _ 
has not been decisive, there will have to be a second | 


ballot also for the General Councils. Thus the peasants 
will have three ballots in close succession—on Octo- 
ber 28, the second ballot for the Assembly; on No- 
vember 4, first ballot for the General Councils; on 
November 21, second ballot for the General Councils. 
If the Ministers had made a compact with the clerk of 
the weather, the electors might have submitted cheer- 


fally to the annoyance; but it is almost certain to . 


increase their unpopularity. 





It is said that the “bit of blue sky” which Sir ’ 
horizon had | , 


Stafford Northcote perceived in the Eastern 
a temporarily actual existence. Mr, La 
7 See Hein a a 






ard, acting on 







quo ante, amplified and fortified. by the spontaneous | 
reforms of the Sublime Porte, the execution thereof to 


be watched over in the name of Europe by agents 


appointed ad hoc by the British Government. To this ; 


scheme the Porte gladly agreed. But in the meantime 


the other Powers did not quite see their way to | 


delegating their authority to our nts ad hoc 
sapectaliy te Powers at Berlin. Hence Us 


quite black again. e 





Signor Crispi contends in Vienna that he has no 
official mission. At the same time, he is extremel 
reticent regarding his visit to France, discontented wit 
England, which, as he says, “has no policy,’ and is 
charmed with Germany ; whilst as for Austria, the friend- 
ship between her and Italy is simply notorious. From 
Pesth he proceeds to Bucharest, on a visit to Prince 
Gortschakoff.. Finally, he has had 30,000 francs placed 
at his cr Br by the Italian Ministry to defray the ex- 
nn of his journey. ll this certainly looks as if 

ignor Crispi’s journey really had some official stamp. 
But, as General Ignatieff went on a similar excursion 
on account of his eye, Bratiano for kidney disease, and 
somebody else for something else, it is quite possible 
that Signor Crispi is really only in search of mental 
improvement. Berha these illustrious men are 
suffering from chorea diplomatica. 





There is no personal animosity whatever. between 
Prince Bismarck and Count Eulenburg, whose resigna- 
tion has been refused by the Emperor. There is simply 
a difference of opinion on a practical question. The 


chief point of difference is that, whilst Prince Bismarck 
is not opposed to local self-government in the western 
provinces, he not allow the election of the burgo- 
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rd Salisbury . 
was obliged to inform the world that the sky had turned 
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It seemed almost an act of bravado on the part of Mr. 
Dixon,, the engineer of the vessel. for the cauriage of the 
obelisk, to bring it over: the most stormy perio? 
of the year, bat the event has justified his confidence in 
the floating capacities of his novel craft, enone his 
triumph has been gained at the cost of six lives. If Mr. 
Dixon had thought of this we daresay he would have 
been less adventurous. There was no conceivable reason 
for not waiting for more settled weather, particularly as 
those who have charge of the curiosity say that they are 
in no hurry to bring it to the Thames. The Cleopatra 
seems to have rough weather all the way from 
Alexandria, being towed down the Mediterranean 
a heavy head on The accommodation on Saal does 
scanty; the mate fell ill immediately after they left 
Alexandria ; one man was so injured that they had to 
put back, and send him into hospital at Algiers, 
and the captain, when they reached Gibraltar, was 
“reported as looking fagged and appearing about a 
stone lighter than when he started.” All this might 

tly have been avoided if a calmer season had 
been chosen, as well as the final catastrophe in the Bay 
of Biscay, when the mee had to be cast adrift by 
the merchant steamer which was towing her, and six 
brave fellows lost their lives in an attempt to rescue the 
crew. Most people would have been heartily glad if 
the unlucky thing had gone to the bottom, and now that 
it seems to have been picked up with its fittings un- 
injured, they are less ready to admire the engineer’s 
success than to reprehend his foolhardiness with other 
men’s lives. It is one way of naturalising the Egyptian 
stranger asa “sea-dog,”’ but it isa great pity that it 
should have come to the country charged with such 
painful. associations. 


The naval defence controversy now proceeding in 
Australia will very probably resuscitate the question of 
Colonial confederation, and perhaps of Imperial relation- 
ships. ‘The New South Wales people have accepted Sir 
William Jervois’s recommendation of a single large and 
heavily-armed ship, in preference to a number of small 
monitors; but they hold that the vessel should be underthe 
control of the Home Admiralty—the Colony providing 
for all expenses, except, it would seem, the preliminary 
expense of building the man-of-war! Supposing the 
last point settled, there would seem to be no diffi- 
culty about the proposal to “coach” the Colonials. 
It is supposed that our cousins in the Anti- 
pores would be less regular in their drill, take less 

indly to the restraints of discipline, and be less: 
ready for an emergency, than sailors and officers 
from, the old country, which is, of eourse, just as much 
interested in the security of her colonies as. the 
Australians themselves are. But the neighbours of 
New South Wales are thinking each about. her own 
navy of one big ship, Will they stand, on their respec- 
tive dignities? Or club all their big ships into a single 
nayy of decent size, and put them an English 
admiral? In the latter event, a greater. step w he 
made towards federation than. eeuld be.expected: as, the 
result of debates about, the tariff and. the China Coolie 
question. 


Seana 


It is announced that Mr. Gladstone will reply to Mr. 
Lowe’s paper on the County Franchise in the next 
number of the Nineteenth Century, but meantime Mr. 
Lowe has received’a suggestion from Mr. Frederic Hill, of 
Hampstead, which occupied a column of the outer sheet 
ofthe Times on Monday. Mr, Hill agrees with Mr. 
Lowe in thinking that the Reform Bill of.1867 was a 
blunder, and that a further extension of the franchise 
would be a further blunder, but’ he makes a proposal— 
not made now for the first time—with a view to obviating 
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gee 902 votis wer 3 _ 
following sey = nture ee ‘that Fat a 


meeting, of.one of our great companies—say, that of 


the North: Western Railway or of the Westminster 
,Bank—a member were, to paopose that the mnle upder 


whieh shareholders haxe, votes in relation to the exbent 
of their stake in the concern should be abrogated, and 
‘that thenceforth all should be on an equality in this 
respect—the holder of a single share to have as potenta 
voice in the election of the directors as the holder of 50 
or 100 shares—such member would be regarded as a 
madman; and that all but himself would feel that the 
adoption of his motion would place the company 


in greatest peril. Yet, in effect, this would be but — 


another application of the principle which, in the selec- 
tion of men of much greater importance—those forming 
the House of Commons—has so many supporters as to 
make it too probable, unless the country shall awake to 
the danger ahead, that we shall be dragged to even a 
nearer wee to political equality than we have yet 
made, and that our noble institutions and our mighty 
store of freedom and wealth will be placed at the mercy 
of the most iguorant and least frugal and provident and 
the poorest of the land.’”’ There is, if it is worth point- 
ing out, a weak point in this analogy, a want of corres- 
pondence in what logicians call the fundamental circum- 
stance. A State is a more complicated affair than a 
commercial company ; the stake of the individual mem- 
ber is very different in the two cases. It is only the 
amount of his capital that the. shareholder has to protect 
by his voice in the management, and the interests of all 
the shareholders are identical; but the individual mem- 
ber of a community wants a voice in the. Government 
for the protection of his life, person, and property, of his 
freedom of industry, his freedom of opinion, mterests 
which sometimes conflict but which cannot be greater 
for one man than for another. 





Mr. Clare Read's speech the other day, at the meeting 
of an agric association, was the reverse of cheer- 
ful in its tone, Farmers have had bad times of late. 
They have had much more than the weather to grumble 
at. Itis bad enough to get but two good crops in the 
course of ten or eleven years, but when this happens in 
the face of cattle disease, increased foreign competition, 
raised rents, and raised labourers’ wages, their patience 
must be sorely tried. If they could fight fairly against 
these natural difficulties, their position would be more 
tolerable. But they have to fight with their hands 
tied, They hoped for some relief from the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, but that Act was only permissive, and 
most of the landlords have contracted: themselves out of 
it. “In Norfolk,” Mr. Clare Read said, “there is no 
tenant-right, and it is imperatively necessary that the 
Act should be in foree in that county.” “Tf 
farmers are. to . their cattle suceessfully in winter, 
they must have better farm buildings,” aud they cannot: 
venture to put their capital into buildings when they. 


haye no securi inst their being seized by the owners. 
| ofthe soil. Thon tt le 


i there is. the ground game. Mr. Clare. 
Read, with all. respect for his party, is of opinion that. 
there is “too much; nd: game kept in some 


grou 
localities.” Why do not the farmens.take the redress 


of their grievances into their own hands, and insist 
upon the removal of the worst restrictions. upo i 


n. their 
enterprise ? They are, indeed, a, long-suffering, a 
hat 


@ grumbling race. We have shown elsewhere t 
country at is interested in helping them out of 
some of their troubles, 


— —— 


The Lancet admirably sums up the whole gist of 
Medical Memorial presented to the Home oe 
the Penge case in one sentence :—“There was no. 
medical evidence of murder.” “Neither the -mortem 
gppearances as detailed in Court, nor the telenss sug- 
gested by the medical facts sworn to, could be held to 


or 








i 


' @ marr has‘a consumptive wi 





bear out the allegation that Harriet Staunton died by 
‘ starvation or any other form of murder.’”’ Therefore, 
730 doctors consider it their duty to tell the Home 
, in‘spite of Judge and Jury, that the Staun- 
tons were not guilty of murder. The assumption under- 
lying this conclusion is that no can be’ con- 
victed of murder unless the dead body’ bears traces 
of the murderer’s deed. Cannot the doctors be brought 
to see that in thus insisting upon medical evidence of 
murder they volgen | out a dangerons inducement to 
the criminally-minded ? - Arona for example, that 
‘whom he wants to get rid 
of, Urider the new professional canons, he will be quite 
safe if he sets her’out on his doorstep on Sak nights, 
taking care that nobody shall see him but the maid- 
servant, whose testimony can be invalidated as hysterical. 
There will be “‘no medical evidence of murder.” Medical 
men have fastened upon the absence of medical evi- 
dence in this case as if it conclusively proved that there 
was no other evidence, no evidence of deliberate mal- 
treatment’and deprivation of food. They entirely ignore 
the fact that if Harriet Staunton was shut up and ill- 
treated by the accused persons, acting in conspiracy, 
they ‘were both morally and legally guilty of her murder, 
even if she did die in the end of tubercular meningitis. 





Those who read Mr. Justice Hawkins’s samming-up 
of the evidence on the Penge case, in which the chain 
of evidence of the prisoners’ guilt was put together with 
@ completeness’ that. left no loophole, must. have been 
strack by the curious fact that there’ is a danger in 

@ conclusion too absolutely. It is a strange 


thing but true, that, in the words of a recent writer, “if 


a conclusion rest on probable evidence, or on feelin 
only, and people are invited to entertain it, and exho 

to embrace it, there are reasonable hopes that it will 
find many adherents, upon whose minds it has wrought 
to the extent of an i ion in ite favour, 
which I — —— as — belief or — ee 
doing violence to philosophical language. But if, on 
the contrary, the consiealan advanced be supported by 


, @n-iron chain of demonstration, the general mind, either | 


ing the exertion of thought n to master 


the proof, or flying off under the influence of anger from | 


what. seems an invasion of its freedom, will not away 
with it.” 


—— 


Some of the advocates of the abolition of Capital 
Punishment have been guided rather by feeling than 
a yr gn to the’ sentence 
in the Penge case on the ground that the evidencé was 
insufficient. Of course they’ may ‘also hold evidence of 
murder'to be insufficient on judicial grounds, but they 
should not mix this up with the question of the wisdom 
of the Pe penalty. Capital punishment is to be 
deprecated not merely when the condemned are innocent, 
but because it has not been shown that it acts asa 
deterrent, but, strange as the paradox may still appear, 
rather as an incentive or irritation to crime. 





Mr. Cross may be said to have set a good example in 
taking advice before interfering with the course of a 
judicial sentence, and there is much to be said in favour 
of a Court of Appeal in criminal as in civilcases. But 
we do not see why he should have taken advice and 
even reheard evidence with closed doors. He could not 
have been accused of exciting the prisoners with vain 
hopes, for the fact that their case was being reconsidered 
need not have been communicated to them, unless their 
own statements, contrary to the practice of English 
law, were to be taken into account; and as for in- 
creasing popular agitation, that would have been im. 
possible. 





THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


When the news arrived, at the beginning of the 
month, that the Russians had captured Mukhtar Pasha’s 
fortified positions on the Yaghni Dagh, we expressed an 


‘opinion that, “if they were ee retained, not 
only would Kars be onte more seriously menaced, 
Mukhtar Pasha have to draw in his right flank under 


risk of having his communications with Kars cut off.” 
Now, although the Russians were not able to hold the 
Yaghni Dagh, on account of the difficulties of rant 
water, the supplies for which lay within the 
lines west of the position, neither were the Turks able 
to reoccupy the positions they had lost, so that’ practi- 
cally the Russians still held them under their control. 
The result has been, as we foresaw it would be. Mukhtar 
Pasha did not withdraw his right , and the conse- 
uence is that it was cut off and forced to surrender 
three divisions strong, with seven Pashas and thirty- 
two pieces of artillery; whilst the rest of the army has 
been thorough ispe and forced to take refuge 
within the walls of Kars. This result was achieved 
by good generalship, backed by a sufficient number of 
troops. The Russians had taken up a position on the 
Karakdara hills, a range of heights stretc between 
the high road from Kars to Alexartdropol, and @ co 
road running parallel with it through the village of 
Hadji-vali, whence it runs h the vall peut 
the Yaghni Dagh from the Aladja ae orth of the 
the conte (Egret oy road to At the be- 
of the m 





ing onth the Turkish positions faced 
the Russian, and commanded both roads, the left 
{ Yaghni Dagh 
Vezinkoi o { } =. 
avtins Tepe { “= 
om Cl CO | 








Turks, they took up a fresh position, running parallel 
with the southern road, the. ri wing occupying 
the northern slopes of the: ja Dagh, the centre 
Avlias Tepe, and the left wing covering the road to Kars 
and the rear of the Yaghni, to an attack 
from the north. Against an attack the south 


Mukhtar Pasha seems to have been rel 
Pasha, and not to have kept a sufficient 
rear in the south. t leion ai ee a enough to $4 
in the direction o yr, although the presence of a 
strong Russian force at Ani, to which we adverted at 
the time as rendering Mukhtar Pasha’s position on the 
Aladja,Dagh as quite inexplicable, ought to have made 
the Turks fully alive to the danger of a turning move- 
ment. But, from whatever cause, this movement was 
successfully carried out. A force was detached from 
the main body—probably reinforced by the troops at 
Avi, and sent to cireumscribe the Aladja Dagh by the 
road we show in our sketch, which leaves the country 
road from Alexandropol to Kars near ji-vali, 
and rejoins it at Orlok, quite in the rear of 
the Turkish positions. This extensive movement - 
was carried ont, with ision and secrecy, 
by General Lazaroff, who drove in the left wing of the 

urks after occupying Orlok and forced them to fly 
towards Kars. It is true that, in the Times summary of 
operations, this movement is represented as having 
driven the Turks off the main road — from Alex- 
andropol to Kars, and forcing them to fall back partly 
upon Vezinkoi and partly upon Kars. This is clearly a 
misapprehension of the facts, for to do this it would 
have necessitated a turning movement north of the 
Turkish positions, which, resulting in the occupation of 
Orlok, would have completely barred the retreat of the 


wo wnat raat pile ou: ie yO EI tay 
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Turkish left to Kars, which has not been the case. 
There is, however, a discrepancy in the accounts of the 
movement, which explains. this error of the Times to 
some extent; but asaturning movement from the north 
would have placed the Russian column between the 
fortress and the Turkish left wing, it is highly impro- 
bable that it should have been attempted. 

However, the Turkish left wing having been disposed 
of, the centre was attacked on the Avlias Tepe by 
General Heimann, and was forced to retreat in fu 
flight to Kars. This also proves that the turning 
movement did not take place on the north, and that the 
Russians never occupied Vezinkoi, nor advanced beyond 
Orlok, but, on the contrary, they directed their opera- 
tions inst the right wing of the Turks upon the 
‘Aladja Dagh, which, thus being completely surrounded 
by the Russians after the centre had been dispersed, 
was forced to surrender. 

This defeat of Mukhtar Pasha is decisive. His army 
can scarcely be said to exist. What is left of it must 
either go to swell the garrison of Kars or endeavour to 
make good its retreat upon Erzeroum. There is, how- 
ever, not much time to accomplish this; for now the 
Russian forces at Ardahan will be able to co-operate in 
the investment of the fortress, or in harassing the 
enemy’s retreat. The only hope for Mukhtar Pasha, and 
it is but a faint one, now rests upon Ismail Pasha and 
his Kurds, but of him, General Tergukassow will, no 
doubt, soon give a good account. The chances are ten 
to one that Ismail Pasha will not dream of trying to 
come to Mukhtar Pasha’s assistance, but will fall back 
towards Van, in order to be able to fight another day. 

The tide has thus been completely turned in Asia; 
and it is scarcely too much to say that it is ae 
to turn in Buigaria, both politically and militarily. 
Before Plevna the work of the sappers is steadily pro- 
gressing, and in some places the fourth parallel has 
already been completed. Altogether there are now 
(October 14) no less than twenty-five batteries playing 
upon Plevna with 176 guns; whilst at the same time 
the expedition of General Gourko and the occupation 
of fresh positions to the north-west and south-west of 
Plevna o to a movement threatening the retreat 
of the Turks from Plevna, along the high road to 


Telisch and Orkhanie. There is much doubt as to’ 


the object of General Gourko’s expedition ; it is thought 
by some that he has taken up a position at Radomirze, 
where Colonel Levitz captured a convoy of 1,000 oxen, 
eighty horses, and a large supply of salt and quinine on 
the 5th inst., after which he destroyed the bridge over the 
Panoga. But as this bridge, the destruction of which 
so delayed Chevket Pasha, was repaired’ by him, and he 
thereby enabled successfully to send in a convoy of 
supplies to Plevna, it does not seem as though General 
Gourko were operating in this direction. Possibly he 
may not have had time yet to scour the country effec- 
tually before occupying a position—say, at Yablanitza, 
which would enable him to cut off both the supplies and 
the retreat of Osman Pasha from Plevna. It is also 
possible that he may have proceeded still farther west- 
wards, especially if there are any indications of Osman 
Pasha intending to fall back upon Vratza, in order to 
meet the Servian forces which are concentrating on the 
frontier, and thus cut off his further retreat from 
Vratza, upon Berkovche, Belgradjik, and Widdin. 
This seems to be the more probable explanation of 
General Gourko’s expedition, for the road to Orkhanie 
could be barred by the despatch of a column from 
Lovatz, especially now that the Turks seem to have 
abandoned all hope of carrying the Schibka Pass, which 
would force Osman Pasha to make for Vratza, where, if 
our surmise is correct, he would find General Gourko 
‘ and the Servians ready to receive him. We should 
therefore not at all be surprised to hear that Vratza 
had been occupied by the Russians. And it is becoming 
clearer and clearer that Osman Pasha cannot much 
longer retain his position at Plervna. It must be plain 
to him that the fall of the place is but a question possibly 
of days, and that the longer he defers his retreat the 
less likelihood is there of his succeeding in accom- 


lishing it. But, in truth, his position seems all 
Pat hopeless, and a catastrophe imminent at Plevna 
as complete as that which has just taken place at Kars. 
On the Lom line the demonstrations of Suleiman Pasha 
at Tirstenik and at Elena, whilst he himself remains 
still with the bulk of his forces at Rasgrad, seems 
to point to a wish to bewilder the Russians by 
appearing to threaten the Biela positions and those at 
irnova at one and the same time, and thus lead the 
Russians to extend their line, so as to afford him 
a chance of breaking through the centre of the line 
between Bielaand Tirnova. But it is not at all likely that 
so awkward an expedient would lead the Russians astray 
any more than that the renewed bombardment of Giur- 
gevo would lead them to the belief that Suleiman Pasha 
really intends the coup that has been ascribed to him of 
carrying the war into Roumania, and which receives a 
certain colour from the alleged orders sent to Hobart 
Pasha to force the Danube. Of course it is possible that 
Suleiman Pasha may have conceived the idea of 
endeavouring to put an end to the war by crossing the 
Danube in force, either by fighting his way to the brid 


at Simnitza, or constructing one himself with the | 


ntoons rumour states have been prepared in the 

iver Lom. But it is not worth while considering the 
possibilities or impossibilities of such a plan, which, 
however successful, could only end ultimately in irre- 
trievable disaster. It is far more probable that he will 
oe to despatch a strong body to outflank the right wing 
of the Russian position at Biela, and drive it up to the 
Danube at Sistova, whilst he himself, supported by 
Rustzuk and Rasgrad, attacks the left and centre, a 
day’s march from the two fortresses being sufficient to 
bring him into action with the Russian troops. 


THE FRENCH ELECTORAL MACHINERY. 


Those who visited Paris on Sunday last, expecting an 
exciting scene, were disappointed. Only here and there 
a “queue” at some voting station showed that any- 
thing unusual was going on. The streets were calm— 
almost deserted—during the day, as if the fine weather 
had tempted the workmen and the shop-keepers out 
into the country. At night there was more animation. 
Then all Paris was in the streets, an immense crowd 
filling the pavements, besieging the newspaper offices, 
blocking up the entrance to the chambers of the Com- 
mittee of the Left, watching with feverish eagerness for 
the flashes of news which the telegraph brought in 
every other minute from eleven at night till four in the 
morning. 

So little is generally known here of the electoral 
machinery in France that a sketch of it may not be 
out of place. Every Frenchman has the suffrage, pro- 
vided he has never been convicted. of any criminal 
offence, and is not a bankrupt. The right of voting is 
his by birth, but before he can exercise it he must com- 
ply with certain conditions, the most important of which 
is the inscription of his name in the electoral register. 
In every commune they make up from January 1 to 
March 31 a list of all the electors resident for six months 
in the territory of the commune. Suppose that an in- 
habitant of Paris has settled at Marseilles, he would 


have the right of inscribing his name among the 


electors of his new residence, provided he had in- 
stalled himself by the latest on September 30. The 


public functionaries are exempted from this limi-. 


tation. A prefect, for example, who should arrive 
on March 31 at the chief place of the department 
has the right of immediately inserting his name on the 
register for the year. But when that date is past, the 
lists are closed for everybody, and they serve for all 
elections, municipal and political, till March 31 in the 
following year. An elector may be struck off who leaves 
the place, or is convicted, or becomes bankrupt, or dies, 
but no new names can be added. This obligation of six 
months’ residence before admission to the register is 
often debated. The Advanced Republicans wish to 
reduce the term to three months; the enemies, more or 
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less disguised, of universal suffrage, wish to increase it 
toayear. This last would be in effect to deprive of the 
suffrage all those workmen whose occupation obliges 
them to live but a short time in one commune, and all 
men of business who change their domicile after the 
fatal date of March 31. It is considered prudent for the 
elector to assure himself that his name has been in- 
scribed or retained on the register. Every year, during 
the month of May, the journals regularly warn their 
readers that they should go to the mayoralty and see 
that they have not been omitted. This often occurs, 
notably in the small villages, where the opinions of every 
elector are known to the mayor or his agents. Members 
of the opposite party are deliberately omitted, and they 
have no legal right to complain, once the period is past, if 
they have not been well enough advised to see to their 
own affairs. They are politically dead for the year. 

This is how the electoral body is constituted. Next 
for the process of election. From the moment that the 
decree of the Chief of the State convoking the electors 
is affixed to the walls, the electoral period is open. It 
must last at least twenty-one days. During this interval, 
it is lawful, except during the last five days, to hold 
public meetings. Up to the last moment of voting, 
placards may be put up without authorisation and with- 
out duty, and every writing having reference to the 
election, and signed by the candidate or one or more of 
the electors, may be distributed without permission of 
the Prefect. This last right has been curtailed during 
present elections, the prefects insisting upon receiving 
intimation of whatever is to be enacted twenty-four 
hours in advance. Within these limits the electoral 
campaign goes on till the decisive day arrives. At the 
poll the Opposition have to be very much on the alert 
against trickery. The Empire was the golden time for 
adroit politicians. They knew then how to correct 
cleverly the errors of the electoral body. The pollin 
lasted two days. The urn or the square box into which 
the electors dropped their voting papers was confided to 
the vigilant care of the mayor of the commune, and any 
metamorphoses he chose to make during the night 
rested between himself and his conscience. When the 
precious repository was opened, it was sometimes found 
to contain more voting-papers than there were names on 
the register; at other times the unanimity in favour of 
the official candidate was very surprising to the electors. 
These conveniences for the Government havedisappeared. 
Since 1870 the polling lasts for only one day, beginning. 
at eight in the morning, and takes place at the 
mayoralty or other chambers appointed by the pre- 
fect if the electors are too numerous for one 
station. But the poll must always be held at the chief 
place in the commune. The result is thus more quickly 
known, and at the same time it is easy for the electors 
to exercise a surveillance on the ballot-box. 

At eight o’clock the door of the polling-room is opened. 
You see a big table covered with papers, on the centre 
of which is placed the voting-urn, a square box witha 
slit in the top. The electors are admitted, each with a 
card in his hand, bearing his name, the date and place 
of his birth, his residence, and his number in the 
register. The mayor, or a deputy appointed by him, 
presides. He is assisted by four assessors chosen by the 
electors present at the moment when the doors are 
opened. The bureau thus constituted take their places 
behind the tables, and the file of electors begin to pass. 


One by one they present their cards to the assessor 
. seated on the left of the president. The assessor verifies 


the card by a reference to the corresponding name and 
number on the register, and passes it to the president, 
who snips off a corner with a scissors, and returns it to 
the elector. Thus marked, the card cannot be used 
again the same day, but the elector should keep it in 
case there should be a second ballot, when another corner 
will be snipped off in the same manner. Then the elector 
signs his name opposite its entry in the register, and 
the signature is verified as being the same with that on 
the card. These formalities being gone through, the 
voter hands his voting-paper folded to the president, 
who drops it into the box, of course without opening it. 


The paper must be folded when the voter enters the 
room. It must be of white paper, without any external 
mark, Such is the law to ensure secrecy. The vote is 
a serious affair ; and in the villages especially, such is the 
fear of the peasant lest it be known for whom he votes, 
and such is the curiosity of the mayor, that there is a 
whole arsenal of artifices for protecting the secret on 
the one hand and discovering it on the other. The 
administration have conceived the idea in certain de 
ments of making the voting-paper for their candidates 
so thin or so thick 5 ee be poe for ma 
ordinary paper supplied b e ition. e 
Republican aides” slave sa Olyeeik, aa this by 
a m., Instead of taking one of the papers 
distributed by the Opposition at the door of the 
eee he demands the paper of the official candi- 
te ; then, as if he had forgotten something, goes home, 
or to the house of a friend, erases the name of the can- 
didate, and substitutes that of his own choice. Besides 
this, good Republicans had provided themselves before- 
hand with Government papers, and set to work to sub- 
stitate the name of the Republican candidate, and so 
deceive the eyes of their political friends. The peasant 
would then repair to the poll with the paper in his 
pocket, take an official bulletin at the door, and adroitly 
substitute the good for the bad. This ruse did 
service in February 1876, but in this age of ingenious 
inventions, the administration have fallen upon a way of 
defeating it. One man of genius, a modest man, or he 
would have taken ont a patent for the contrivance, sug- 
a to the Ministers or the prefects the idea of a 
illet of blotting paper. It is impossible to write on. 
this with ink, and the authorities refuse to count any 
pars marked with pencil. Good cat to the good rat.. 

e Republicans have met this contrivance by pasting a 
thin slip of paper over the name of the o candi-- 
date, and writing on this slip the name of the Republi- 
can. But the Government claim the right of not counting 
“billets gommés.”” These little details show how pro- 
nounced is the hostility of the peasants to the Govern- 
ment, when they are at such pains to counter-work their 
electoral ‘* dodges.” 

At six o’clock the doors are shut, and the president. 
rising asks whether there is any other elector who wishes 
to vote. eee is then closed. The ballot-boxes e 
opened, e rs are put into sacks, eac 
containing @ hamden. Then the aainad and all: 
citizens who wish to take part in the counting, are ar- 
ranged in fours. One counter holds the sack containing - 
the ges, papers, takes them out one by one, reads the 
name, and passes them on to the second, who verifies. 
him. The other two have a sheet: of paper, the lines of 
which are numbered 10, 20, 30, &., and their duty is to- 
record the votes, one in each of the numbered spaces. 
When they have counted a hundred including the re-- 
jected papers, they sum up the numbers obtained by eacly 
candidate, and pass on to another sack. The whole takes 
place in the most profound silence, under the eyes of 
the electors, who are admitted freely to the room, and 
see that the law is observed. When all the votes have 
been counted, the presiding officer poet the total, 
and the proceedings are loaet with a cry of Vive la 
République! A mounted gendarme is at the door to 
receive the report signed by the presiding officer and 
his assessors; this he carries at once to the chief place 
of the canton, and thence it is transmitted by telegraph 
to the sub-prefect, who adds up the votes obtained 3 
each onntihabts and proclaims the final result. 

To make an election valid the candidate must poll an 
eigbth part of the number of electors inscribed on the 
register; it is necessary, also, that he should have an 
absolute majority of the votes cast. If it happens that 
there are three candidates, or if the number polled 
the defeated candidate added to the number of b 
papers amount to more than the other has obtained, 
there is a second ballot. But then if the candidate 
should not have a single vote recorded in his favour, he 
is elected if he has no competitor for the seat. Such is 
the organisation of universal suffrage in France. It has 
been in operation for twenty-nine years; and now that 
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for him, and no one can be more satisfied tham he that 
the “ mystery ”’ is partly solved. 

We say partly solved, for there is another “ m - 
not quite so important perhaps, but still sufficient to 
invest the question with » deal of doubt as to the 
when and how regardi e Prusso-Italian action. It 
lies in the attitude of Austro-Hun , and in the 
degree of alliance between Germany and Russia. The 
Austro-Hungarian Cabinet pretend that they are on 
not deal with unknown quantities. Given certain con. | the best of terms with Prussia, and that their interests 
ditions, certain results must follow. Of that the general | in the Eastern Question are identical, but the pressure 
public is quite as aware as are the diplomatists. The | of the Hungarian element in Austria may at an 
only room for speculation is how and when these results | moment produce a divergence. if proofs were requ 
are to be obtained. Such is the case at present with | they could be abundantly adduced. It is just 
reference to the relations between Italy and the great | there is a danger of such a divergence between the two 
European Powers to which the journey of Signor | that there is so much excitement regarding Signor 
Crispi to the chief capitals of Europe has given such | Crispi’s visit to Germany, France, Austria, and Hun- 
prominence, or, to speak more correctly, has been gary: Signor Crispi, when at Paris, conferred with 
made to give such prominence. We pointed out last vy and Gambetta. Coming straight from Prince 
July that Italy was occupying a position which, in | Bismarck, it cannot be doubted that he concocted certain 
case of the Great Powers being ranged against each | measures to be adopted in certain eventualities. These 
other diplomaticall, or otherwise, allowed her to throw | eventualities, so far, have notarisen. Now he has gone to 
her influence into the scale and turn the balance. We | Viennaand Pesth for similar purposes. Interestis, there- 
algo ee the opinion that she would still exercise | fore, now concentrated upon the development of affairs in 
that influence in favour of Prussia, This.she has done | Austria. Now, it seems tolerably evident that one reason 
ps ae the endeavonrs of the Austrian. and British | for action on the of Italy would be afforded by any 

to dissuade her. It is now — clear that | hostile action of Hungary against Russia. If the Hun- 
Italy adheres firmly to Prussia and Prince Bismarck’s ians were to be so ill-advised as to drive the empire 
policy, That is the one great fact to be noted; The |'Into war with Russia, there can be no doubt but t 
next'point of interest naturally is as to what Prince |Germany and Italy would interfere. That needs no 
Bismarck’s policy is. This question is greatly exercising | demonstration. It is acknowledged by Italians them- 
the minds of all parties-concerned, including the Italians,| selves. But then, it will be asked, and the Italians and 
themselves, of whom a considerable party, to say the | Austrians are asking themselves very anxiously, why, if 
least, feels uncomfortable at being bound to a.policy;| the course of Germany and Italy in such a case is so 
which still remains a mystery, evident, has Signor Crispi gone to Vienna at all? In 

Bat. really there is very little mystery about the'| France the case was very different. There, two power- 
‘matter. The factors of the case are perfectly simple. | ful parties were ranged against each other, and the 
Between Prussia.and Italy there. are certain points of | crisis was acute. Nothing was more natural than to 
interest in common. There is the Ultramontane ques- | conclude arrangements with one of the two, in view of 
tion. This binds the two equally against France and | a possible but unknown result. In Austria there is 
against Austria, and each has the same interest in,sup- | nothing of that sort. The usual diplomatic machinery 
porting the other against creer or agitation from | was. quite sufficient for all arrangements between the 
either side. This alone would be sufficient to warrant || various Courts. The only conclusion that. can be 
a State alliance between the two, and justify, from aj| arrived at is that Prince Bismarck, having plainly 
statesman’s point of view, any measures that might be | shown what means are at his disposal in case of 
taken t» avert the common danger. But, unfortunately, | necessity, wishes to rely on the moral effect of the 
the bulk of the population of any country is: not’ com- | pending sword, and has sent Signor Crispi to Austria 
posed of statesmen. There are popular passions, popular | as a sort of Beschwichtigungsrath—a reassuring envoy to 
ayersions, and popular ambitions to be taken into ac- | calm some uneasiness and gain by quiet persuasion— 
count; and ag these popular elements furnish so many | fortified by a judicious glimpse of the sword in the 
weapons of attack or defence, whilst they insist.on con- | background—what he desires without resorting to 
sideration, it.is but natural that the statesmen should | extremities. 
turn them to advantage. They are, in fact, the chief | The alliance between Germany and Italy is based 
material with which diplomacy has to construct. its | chiefly on the common hostility to Ultramontanism. But 
works ; and if we know what they are, and can approxi- | there is another matter which enters into the diplomatic 
ae estimate their force, we can also pretty accurately | complication between these two Powers and Austria. 
tell what the result will be, though it may not. be possible | The Italian Liberals have cast their glances longingly 
to say how or when it will be accomplished. on the Trentino; the clericals do not wish its incorpora- 

Certain data, however, give a clue to thisalso. The | tion with Italy at present, as it affords them a vantage 
“mystery” of Prince Bismarck’s policy is, or was, as | ground whence to carry on their agitation, and might at 
much a mystery to him as to the rest of the world. | a future time provide them with a bid for popular favour. 
The use to which he could put the influence Italy | But these are additional reasons for the Liberals to hasten 
afforded him depended on the result of the French the question on; and as their wishes in this res 
elections. It was morally certain that a clerical victory | may run contrary to Prince Bismarck’s plans, it is 
in France would speedily have resulted in energetic | quite natural that the agitation should have steadily 
action on the part of both Prussia and Italy. How that | increased since the summer, and the excitement be deep 
might have been initiated does not at all matter. There | and great though well kept in hand. North of the Al 
are a dozen questions that might have been, and still | the excitement is no less. It has not yet taken the 
may be, raised between France and Italy, and no doubt | popular form. It is still in what may be called its 
the course to be adopted by Italy had already been | academical stago. On either side the leaders are agreed 
marked out and determined by the Prussian and Italian | that a popular ventilation of the subject should be post- 
Ministers. __ Prince Bismarck was assuredly quite pre- ned to the last moment, and be treated as an abstract 
pared to bid check at the proper moment. At the same Nencthionla rather than as a practical question. But 
time he was equally repared to exercise more control | every week the matter advances astep ; the newspapers 
over Austro-Hungary in its Eastern policy if the result | treat of it more and more as a possibility; pamphlets 
ao French elections relieved him from any fear of | appear on the subject, lectures are delivered, and essays 
U eae machinations ; and the success of the Re- | written by authors of repute on both sides of the Alps. 
Pe icans, so far, now enables him to influence the course | Perhaps the most important of these contributions is an 
: the Eastern Question more than would otherwise | exhaustive article in the current number of Petermann’s 

ave been the case. It must have been an anxious time | Mittheilwngen, by Dr. Schneller, which, though written 


it has been placed entirely’ under public control, it 
must be admitted to be a very simple and effective 
system for securing the voter in the free exercise of his 





DIPLOMACY AT WORK. 


Although diplomacy has its secrets, and knows how 
to keep them—or betray them—when necessary, it does 
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against the cession ofa single inch of the Trentino, is practi- 
cally a highly elaborate and most convincing argument 


in favour of a of the district. claimed by 
Sy ilectee zene oe uisition is _ 

opening words. says :—“ uni r- 
many was preceded in the south of Europe 4 that of 
Italy. aot ae by her own might on 
the e-field from , Italy obtained by good lack 
in spite of her defeats. The Italian State 
reaches up to and into the Alps, but Italian ambition 
reaches still further; that is to say, to the so-called 

hical frontiers. Like the sea-serpent, the report 
arises from time to:time that Italy requires for her com- 
pletion the Valley of the Trent, and is ready to enter 
into an alliance with any Power—even Austria herself 
—which would be prepared to satisfy.her desires. in. this 
respect. This poor innocent South Tyrol has become 
a bale of goods for the Italian diplomatists, which they 
go hawking about from one Court to another; and as 
ar as simple mortals; who have not the fortune to be 
diplomatists can judge from well-authenticated news- 
paper reports, they have even. proposed an alliance with 
Russia on the same basis.” 

This is a strange of putting the question- 
Whatever the Italians a, gain by acquiring the Tren- 
tino, those who desire their services would gain more 
still, quite apart from the fact that Italy has a legitimate 
claim to the district, as the facts collected by Dr. 
Schneller for his own argument against it sufficiently 
show. There never was a case in which a prophet sent 
out to curse blessed more effectually ; for having com. 
piled an excellent ethnological map of the southern slope 
of the Alps and the sou portions of South Tyrol, | poli 
he shows that 124 Austrian square miles thereof are in- 
habited by a German population of 188,000, but, on the 
other hand, that 110 square miles of the territory under 
Austrian rule are inhabited by 341,000 Italians, all 
lying together, with the exception of two or three un- 
important German enclaves. Nevertheless, on high 
moral and historical grounds, he repudiates quite in- 


sympathy with the desire that a compact body of 341,000 
Italians under a foreign rale should be incorpor: 
with the rest. 


1877 has given a certain popular prominence and 
urgency toa fact which has long been a subject of 
anxiety within a narrower circle. ‘This ia that there has 
been going on for some a steady decline in the 
number of acres under ti in Great Britain, and a 


decrease in the amount of stock kept and 
meat i yo own farmers and graziers for our 


i ew eae 8 ie e 
i 9 has raised uneasy misgivings ‘80 
ines are preparing a great national disaster. 
Suppose part of our supplies from abroad were suddenly 
cut off, a consequence which might. easily follow from 
en in a war, what could we do? Where 

would be the use of our accumulated stores of wealth, if 
i sufficient 


supply of food for our population? While 
cnvngh, th to bat untaral that it should be difficult to 
coneeive the possibility of there ever being a scarcity 


: 
re 


transforming the guttural Teutonic Mihlbach into the 
more euphonious ‘“Milbacco,’’ Sprechenstein into 
‘“‘Pietraparlante,” and the Brenner into “ Pirene.” 
“That the Brenner has anything at all to do with a 
mythical hero who might have been called Bren- 
nus,” Dr. Schneller exclaims, “is too absurd. The 
name is evidently and palpably derived from some, 
honest Teuton charcoal-burner—‘ Brenner ’—who fired 
his piles on this etymologically much-abused moun- 
tain.” That may be the case, or not; but it is. 
strange that so numerous a race as the charcoal-burners 
have not given their name to other mountains as well. 
Still it may be granted that a. Teutonic charcoal-burner 
did once burn the timber of the Brenner forests in pre- 
Roman days or post-Gothic times ; but that is scarcely a 
reason why the Brenner should now belong to Austria.. 
Sach, however, is Dr. Schneller’s argument, and he also: 
says that though Trent is now inhabited by only a small 
fraction of Germans, still at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century half the population was German. 
Though even at that period Felix Faber, of Ulm, | 
tells us that the Upper Town. was inhabited by Italians, | occupier 
and the Lower by Germans, both. parties being con- | 
tinually at loggerheads with each other. Therefore, || 
Trent ought to belong to Austria. Apart from these 
historical demonstrations of the claims. of Austria to 
these districts, there is the moral worth of the Teuton, 
whose mission it is to plant the banner of culture amidst 
the ignorant, priest-ridden. Romanic races of the district. 
But he will not acknowl that the Italians them- 
selves also possess a certain: of culture—different. 
to that of Germany, very: possibly—which probably, 
agrees better with the Italian temperament than. that: of 
the Saxon. A country so jealous of its national integrity || ¢ 
as Germany, should not. begradge-others. the same am- 
bition ; and that the wiser i Germany does not de 
sojis satisfactorily proved by its alliance with Italy, and.ite 


dignantly any claim of Italy to the possession of these | All are agreed that a diminution in our native meat 
341,000 Italians. He ridicules the idea of the Italians | supplies is @ serious source of weakness to the com- 
calling Bozen “ Bolsano,”’ Brixen “ Bressanone,” and of , and there is a si unanimity also as to 

the causes: of this diminution. The public mind has 


fastened: at once upon two causes, and it is to be hoped 
that the im ion will not be forgotten when the time 

Tealing practicall with those causes, with a 
view to removing or diminishing their noxious influence. 
The reason why lees.autd lete capital is being employed 
in this country in the production of food is that the 
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101. an acre.” And, he asks, “why is this?’ The 
answer is that “landlord farming is one thing, tenant 
farming is another. It makes no difference to me 
whether I have 1,000/. in my pocket, in my land, or at 
my banker’s. It makes a t difference to a tenant 
farmer. Most of the land in England is farmed by 
tenant farmers. Therefore, we have not one-half the 
live stock in England we ought to have, and not a 
quarter prodaced which the land is capable of bearing. 
‘I'he more stock, the more manure; the more manure, 
the larger the crops. The limit of this has never been 
approached yet. But tenant farmers naturally prefer 
ten bullocks and one hundred sheep, with meat at is. a 
pound, to twenty bullocks and two hundred sheep, and 
meat at 6d.a pound. Why should they increase their ex- 
penses and their risks, and reduce their profits, when 
‘the landlord may boldly ee is tenant’s 
capital’? So they do not get the full benefit of their 
skill, experience, and knowledge ; the land goes unculti- 
vated, and the nation suffers.” 
is, in broad outlines, is the tendency of our present 
system of land tenure. This is one of the reasons why 
our farmers are converting arable land into pasture, 
upon which comparatively little outlay is required, 
and gradually reducing their enterprise as food producers. 
And there is another influence, tending hardly less 
powerfully in the same direction. It would be interest- 
ing to have side by side with the agricultural statistics 
upon which Mr. Giffen has reported, statistics regarding 
the preservation of game. It has been shown over and 
over again that wild animals, even supposing them to 
be sent regularly to market as part of our food supplies, 
which practically in many cases they are, do not repay 
the cost of their production as tame—that is to say, 
cooped, tethered, or herded—animals do. They waste 
as much as they eat. It is necessary nowadays to take 
this commercial view of wild animals, even though 
they are killed for the market nominally by way of 
sport. Time was when the game on an estate was 
killed by the landowner and his friends. But within 
comparatively recent years the lords of the soil, yielding 
to the commercial spirit of the times, have taken to 
letting the privilege of killing their game accompanied 
‘py the privilege of selling the carcasses. There are now 
practically two sets of tenants on an estate—the game 
-tenant as well as the agricultural tenant. Landlords 
have discovered a new source of income in the rents of 
their shootings. How considerable those rents are, and 
‘how enormously the practice has increased game- 
preserving, was made public by the evidence given 
before a recent Commission. The game tenant and the 
agricultural tenant are natural enemies. There are 
varieties in the process of destruction effected by game, 
but winged game and ground game alike do great in- 
jury to the farmer’s crops, when preserved to the extent 
demanded by modern notions of sport. It requires no 
intimate knowledge of the country to understand why 
the neighbourhood of a large head of game should be 
an inducement to a farmer to turn his corn-land into 
pasture. Pheasants root out the seeds of his cereals like 
varndoor fowls, and plunder the stalks of such seeds as 
-escape them when their burden is ripe ; hares and rabbits 
nibble off the fresh green shoots when they first show 
their heads above ground. The shocks of corn in the 
neighbourhood of a moor are darkened by swarms of 
rouse, and the farmer must look on at the work of 
estruction without daring to pull a trigger in self- 
defence. There is no love lost between the agricultural 
tenaut and the game tenant of an estate. 
If we look at the matter from the point of view of the 
individual capitalist, there is little ground for inter- 
ference on behalf of the farmer. He may, indeed, com- 
a with justice if he takes a farm on lease and the 
read of game is increased during the period of his lease. 
‘He has then an obvious claim in equity, though it is diffi- 
‘cult to make good at law, for damages against the pro- 
prictor of the land. But otherwise he knows, or ought to 
know, before he invests his capital, upon what sort of a 
‘speculation he is entering. He need not occupy the farm 
unless he likes, and it is for himself to decide whes rent he 





can afford to offer for it. But there is a national view of 
the matter as well. The present system of land tenure 
tends towards turning the country into one huge game 
preserve. We are, happily, free as yet from such a stato 
of things being the fact, but that it is the tendency 
must be apparent to anyone who considers the ere 
fashion among men who have made money in business 
to seek recreation for themselves and their sons in 
slaughtering—it can hardly now be called by any other 
name—pheasants and 
It is a highly fashionable thing to have shootings; 
commercial wealth is always eager to ape the ways 
of landed wealth, as. the older and more venerable 
form. Now if this growing—if not fall-grown— 
fashion has a tendency to place the nation in 
a dangerous position, by increasing its dependence 
upon other nations, State interference is fully 
justified. We do not say that the nation has a 
right to interfere; we do not wish to use any such 
abstract term ; but the nation will be only acting upon 
a reasonable sense of its own interests if it does interfere. 
If the Millennium had arrived, and all countries had un- 
alterably resolved to develop their natural advantages 
peacefully, and never again have recourse to the clumsy 
expedient of war for settling their disputes, then a 
system which enhanced our dependence upon necessary 
supplies from abroad might be tolerated with impunity. 
But as the Millennium shows no sign of being at hand, 
it would be only prudent to see that our home- producers 
of food are encouraged, instead of being thwarted in 
their avocation. Not being certain of perpetual peace 
and goodwill from all mankind, we had better reconsider 
our land laws, and save our agriculture from extinction, 
before it is too late. 


THE CITY ALDERMEN AND THEIR VETO. 


The oft-repeated boast of Sir John Bennett, that he 
would gain admission into the sacred circle of the Court 
of Aldermen of the City of London, has not been fulfilled ; 
and on Tuesday last, by his legal adviser, he acknow - 
ledged that, except by the sufferance of that most august 
body, the choice of the electors of Cheap would avail 
him nought. He might have also known that his humble 
supplication on Tuesday would have been treated with 
no greater respect than the thrice-expressed opinion of 
the electors. We must say that, having regard to the 
fact that the Aldermen had twice declared him unworthy 
of joining their body, Sir John Bennett acted foolishly 
in entering upon a third contest if he did not intend to 
contest the legality of the right claimed by the Alder- 
men to disregard the choice of the electors. We are 
now, however, told that Sir John admits that the 
Aldermen have this right of veto. It would have 
saved himself some expense, and the electors some 
trouble, if he had admitted this after the second election. 
Still it must be admitted that, by going on with the third 
election, he has thrown the Aldermen into a more serious 
and direct conflict with the electors. For the Aldermen 
themselves will now have to elect out of the general 
body of the citizens a man to represent the Ward of 
Cheap in direct antagonism to the suffrage of that 
constituency. This is likely to lead to an agitation 
which may prove too strong even for the powerful 
resistance of the City Corporation. It is hardly likely 
that an intelligent body of electors will tamely submit 
to be ridden over roughshod in this way. The question 
no longer affects merely the electors of Cheap, but the 
electors of the entire City have a vital interest in the 
matter. For our own part, we care very little whether 
Sir John Bennett or any other citizen becomes an 
Alderman ; but we feel some interest in the struggle 
which is only beginning, and are hopeful that it may 
accelerate the reform of the most prominent, as it is the 
most anomalous, of the Municipal Corporations which 
still remain unreformed. 

The Corporation of London is full of strange anomalies 
which have been denounced over and over again, but 
which have up to this time been upheld by the great 
power which the Corporation knows well how to w.e!d, 


grouse, and hares and rabbits. — 
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notwithstanding that their existence is hurtful to the 
best interests of the oarenecns and antagonistic to the 
spirit of the age. This right claimed by the Aldermen 
is only one out of many ancient customs which have 
survived the changes of ages. Many of these, we feel 
assured, need only be exercised to be destroyed, and 
the wisdom of the Aldermen in calling attention to their 
strange position may fairly be questioned. The right 
had not been exercised for over forty years, and its re- 
vival to many was the first intimation of its existence. 
But that they have the power which they claim is, we 
think, established by law. The Aldermen do not base 
their right upon any charter of written law, for no 
charter in the archives of the Corporation alludes to such 
aright. They claim it asa custom from time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; and in 
a case which caused much litigation some forty-five 
years ago, the Corporation proved by their books that 
between A.D. 1443 (which was the date when the first 
recorded instance could be traced to) and A.p. 1689 the 
Aldermen had exercised this right over one hundred 
times. From 1689 until 1831 the right had remained 
unexercised. It is true, when John Wilkes was elected 
Alderman for the Ward of Farringdon Withont, he 
being then in prison, the Aldermen were very anxious 
to upset the election, but they evidently did not believe 
they had the right, or were afraid of their exercise of it, 
in those days of popular excitement. They consulted 
the ablest lawyers of the day ; and though assured by the 
opinion of their own Recorder and Common Sergeant 
that they had full power to invalidate the election, they 
hesitated acting upon it. Wilkes was therefore ad- 
mitted, and afterwards, indeed, he became Lord Mayor 
of the City. 


In 1831, however, the veto was resorted to against 
the admission of one Mr. Michael Scales, who had 
been elected Alderman by a large majority of the 
electors of the Ward of Portsoken. Against his ad- 
mission a petition was presented to the Court of Alder. 
men, and upon that petition the Aldermen declared him 
to be, “in their Siadilbes: and sound conscience,” 
not fit to be admitted on the Court of Aldermen. His 
election was thereupon declared void.. Scales, without 
delay, sued out a mandamus against the Court, calling 
upon them to admit him of their body. The case was 
argued before Lord Tenterden and Mr. Justices Taunton 
and Parke. The Aldermen pleaded their custom, and 
the sufficiency of the return they had made. And it 
was then held by the unanimous opinion of the 
Court that the custom claimed was a valid and 
good custom, and farther that in the return it was 
not necessary to state the grounds or give the 
reasons upon which the unfitness was adjudged, inas- 
much as the custom left it to the discretion and 
conscience of the Mayor and Aldermen. We are not 
aware what the objections to Mr. Scales were, though 
in a recent speech of a City Alderman we were told be 
was guilty of a misdemeanour. But at all events it 
was held that the judgment of the Court of Alder- 
men as to the unfitness could not be reviewed to see 
whether the grounds upon which it was based were 
sufficient or not. Notwithstanding this adverse deci- 
sion,. Mr. Scales contested the second, as he did also 
the third election, in each being successful. The Court 
of Aldermen persisted in refusing to admit him, and, 
after the third election had taken place, they pro- 
ceeded to act upon another part of the same custom, 
and to elect out of the general body of the 
citizens a freeman to wear the vacant gown. Their 
choice fell upon Mr. Johnson, whom Mr. Scales had 
previously defeated. This further right to appoint 
an Alderman independently of the electors was also 
contested by Mr. Scales. A quo warranto was sued 
out of the Court of King’s Bench, calling upon Mr. 
Johnson to show by what authority he sat in the Court 
of Aldermen. The Court of Exchequer Chamber upheld 
not only the right of veto, but also held that where the 
same person had been three times elected by a Ward to 
be an Alderman, and the Court of Aldermen had on 
every occasion adjudged him not to be a fit person, the 


Aldermen in themselves electing an Alderman were acting 
within the law, the custom pleaded by them to that 
effect being a valid custom. m the decision of the 
Exchequer Chamber, Mr. Scales appealed to the House of 
Lords. In the result the right of veto and of election by 
the Aldermen was upheld. We may therefore take it that 
so long as the present constitution of the Court of 
Aldermen is permitted to continue this right will also 
exist. It is argued that the constitution of the Corpora- 
tion is not now what it was in 1831; that the franchise 
has been extended, and the mode of elections changed 
by a recent statute. In the same way, it was con- 
tended, on behalf of Mr. Scales, that the statutes 
which had been passed regulating the elections to 
the Court of Aldermen since the veto was last exer- 
cised in 1689 had destroyed the custom, But in the 
litigation carried on by Mr. Scales that point also was 
set at rest—the decision of the Courts of Law being 
to the effect that the custom had not been touched by 
any such changes. From this, therefore, it is clear that 
Sir John Bennett was well advised that the Aldermen 
had the right which they claimed. 

How long this right will be allowed to exist is alto- 
gether another matter. We should hardly think the 
electors of the City will submit to it very long ; and we 
hope that the least of the reforms which ought to be 
effected is that which should declare that the Aldermen 
of the City of London, like the Aldermen of provincial 
municipalities, should be rendered amenable to public 
opinion and responsibilities, and that their tenure of 
office should be for a limited term of years instead 
of for life, as it now is. Another matter which cannot 
escape discussion will be whether the administration of 
justice within the City should be any longer entrusted 
to unqualified magistrates, while the outside metro- 
politan districts are under the jurisdiction of trained. 
and competent stipendiaries, 


THE BATTLE OF THE SITES. 

The choice of a site for ’s Needle, which 
may be expected to reach us after all, obviously ee 
on conditions, first, of spectacular effect; secondly, of 
historical, antiquarian, or sentimental associations. As 
Lord Harrowby puts it, “ the associations of the monu- 
ment ought to be in harmony with those of the spot.’’ 
Again, to satisfy the first condition, the obelisk should 
be capable of being seen from a variety of distant view- 
points, nor must it appear dwarfed by the proportions 
of contiguous buildings. We may also include under 
the second leading head certain ideal considerations of 

rmanence as regards time and space. Finally, as it 
is clear that no single position completely satisfies all 
the conditions, we must rest content with that which 
the most fully conforms to the majority of the essential 
ones. 

It can hardly be denied that—however tastes may 
differ as to its visual effect—the Westminster site 
altogether violates the two Se last named. 
The obelisk’s proximity to the Abbey would invite—or 
rather force—a es between their respective 
antiquities that would utterly humiliate our venerable 
medisval relic. If the Abbey “lent dignity,” it would 
certainly not “receive”” any—in which case it would 
be even in a worse plight thana mushroom architectural 
specimen of the Victorian era, that had but little of agee 
and perhaps still less of “ dignity,” to be robbed of. The 
idea of duration from the dim past into the far future 
contributes to the scene of emotion or sentiment con- 
nected with the Abbey. Men may come, and men may 
go; but the grand old pile, we fancy, will stand there— 
as its neighbour the river, and English history itself, 
will “‘ flow on—for ever.” Yet willit seem but a fleeting 
thing—as of yesterday—in presence of the mysterious 
stranger that had numbered its three thousand years 
before our Abbey was born. Next, of duration in place. 
The condition of strength in the foundation can scarce] 
be so very obvious and unquestionable, if the obelis 
is to saink on the roof of the tunnel of the Under- 
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King Richard I. Peel, and Palmerston, with Poet’s 
Corner and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh’s fountain of 
Peterhead granite. The utmost that can be said for the 
general historic “‘associations”’ is that they are not in- 
ible—which is neither more nor less than t 
have been affirmed if the monolith had been shot 
‘the moon, and not dug out of the sands at 
Alexandria. If, on the other hand, the “ associations ” 
to be thought of are merely antiquarian— if we 
are to regard the monument only as a curiosity 
covered over with hieroglyphics for savants to exercise 
their ingenuity upon—its proper site is at the British 
Museum. Bat this suggestion [may be dismissed once 
and for all, for the simple reason that the public, or at 
all events the London public, will not listen to it for a 
moment. Lastly, the general opinion seems to be that 
the model obelisk dwindles almost into insignificance 
beside the huge piles of Abbey and Palace, with their 
lofty towers. It is also to be noticed that the approach 
to it from Westminster Bridge is downwards. 
Far more eligible, as regards ular effect, is the 
site recommended by Mr. James Knowles, viz. the 
uare, or place, bounded on one side by Somerset 
in, at the Strand end of Waterloo Bridge. Though 
only measuring about 150 feet each way—or some 
15 feet more than twice the height of the obelisk—this 
partial enclosure would not appear to press too closely 
on the monument, whose proportions, again, in compari- 
son with those of buildings not more than 50 feet high, 
would, as Mr. Knowles says, “look almost stupen- 
dous.” “It would form centre of a vista, with 
Waterloo Bridge beyond it, which is now extremely 
bald and poor . . . it would be eS the 
traffic to and from Waterloo Bri (and d help to 
divide it at the right point) ; and it would be seen in the 
most imposing manner from the Embankment Road 
below.” If Mr. Knowles’s “square” were the 
converging point of long street-vistas, and there were 
any “ onious associations’ between it and Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, the claims of the site would beat com- 
tition. But unfortunately there is no such square in 
Tomko and, though the traffic of the Strand may be 
“almost the largest’’ in the metropolis, it would not 
come into full and close view of the obelisk until it 
had reached the corner of Wellington Street. It might 
be added, in support of Mr. Knowles’s choice, that 
street, “square,” and bridge commemorate an epoch to 
whose annals England and Egypt have jointly con- 
tributed. But for our _historico-sesthetic rpose 
the connexion between the victory of Waterloo 
and the events of the years when formed the 
leading factor in the “ Eastern Question,” as raised 
by Napoleon, is just a little too remote. And, now 
before venturing to offer a suggestion of our own, 
we will ask the reader to remember, firstly, that 
“harmonious association” is generally admitted to be 
@ no less indispensable condition than purely ssthetic 
effect—Lord Harrowby, ¢.g., would apparently be will- 
ing to sacrifice a little of the latter if he could secure 
the utmost share of the former; and, secondly, that 
it was the dominant idea in the “Needle” discussions 
of twenty-five and fifty-seven years ago. In 1820, when 
Mehemet Ali presented the obelisk to George IV., the 
naval and military critics were advocating its erection 


: 


in Waterloo Place, as a perpetual memorial of Nelson 
and Abercromby, and their fellow-heroes. The same 
idea was revived in 1851, when Mr. Hume—anticipati 


the munificence of Dr. Wilson—offered 7,0007. ie 


England from liberated Egypt.” Only | 

and the general public have taken the place of the 

soldier sailor crities of sixty years ago. But the 
ions and the con ies of Nelson and 

Abercromby were still warm with the spirit of 

their country’s greatest war-epoch, a tion had 

not grown up since England had establi her undis- 
claim to the title of Queen of the Sea; and for 


them even Ali’s strange would arouse emotions 


site which would likely have the most fully satisfied the 
feeling prevalent during that age of heroes. 

That site seems to be the river end of Northumber. 
land Avenue. There the obelisk would be supremely 
eloquent in memories of England’s maritime glories, 
and of her services to “liberated Egypt,” as well as 
to herself. For confronting it—answering it, as it were 
—at the other end of the new Avenue, Nelson’s own 
column towers above the noble square, named after his 
last and greatest victory. The obelisk would then 
become specially associated with the triumph of the 
Nile. And next, why should not the beantiful highway 
which links them together be rechristened “ Nile 
Street”? That is what the people of Paris would do, 
if the locality and the “ harmonious associations ” were 
theirs. Let us try to realise for a moment how the 
choice of position and change of name would appeal to 
the patriotic feelings of every Englishman and oer 
woman living abroad. But Nile Street, as we should 
like to see it called, is equally eligible on purely artistic 
grounds. The obelisk would be no more “dwarfed by 
the dimensions of the river” than the Clock Tower 


the most superb promenade in 
and be visible from far distances on the river, 


whose ports produced so many of Nelson’s “‘sea-dogs.” 


KENSINGTON GARDENS, OLD AND NEW. . 


No. I.—O.p. 


A solitude tempered by chance humanity, a wilder- 
ness where Nature did a great deal and man little worth 
speaking about, a scrap of real forest scenery pitched 
down in the immediate vicinity of a huge city, a place 
somewhat dank and dreary, if you like, but not devoid 
of a certain poetic charm—such were Kensington 
Gardens some thirty-five years back. Of pathways 
there were but few, and those ill kept, with moss grow- 
ing here and there on the surface, and the grimy gravel 
rarely relaid or broken up. One circular walk ran right 
round the gardens, joining the present Broad Walk at 
either end; other routes there were none, if we re- 
member rightly, except occasional by-paths worn 
through the long grass by chance currents of pedestrian 
traffic. A track of this sort ran from the north end of 
the Long Water through the trees, until, after skirting 
the Round Pond, on the Broad Walk opposite the 
Palace. This was the most important of the by-paths, 
forming the shortest road between the just rising dis- 
tricts round Hyde Park Gardens and Old Kensington. 
Both sheets of water were left to take care of themselves, 
which they managed to do in some sort of way without 
becoming blocked up. At the north end of the Long 
Water, where Dr. Jenner now superintends the 
fountains, a little rill of water spouted ont from a clay 
bank. The grassy margins of the lake were usnally 
dotted here and there with patient anglers, who, armed 
with permits from the Ranger, sought and caught the 


burly bream and the captious carp, from morn to night. 
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Good-sized fish were often captured—fish of four and 
five pounds each—and not a little science was required 
for their successful eee from the weeds, If 
you chanced to be passing that way just before the gates 
closed, you would see some man here and there mere 
something into the water, with every appearance 0 
secresy. Was it a murdered baby, or were the mys- 
terious beings endeavouring to dispose of the incon- 
venient limbs of an assassinated woman, after the 
manner of the then famous Mr. Greenacre? Neither 
one nor the other; inoffensive brethren of the gentle 
craft, these, and their occupation nothing worse than 
und-baiting a favourite hole for next morning’s 
hing. Queer things found their way into the water 
for this p A deceased tabby in an advanced 
state of decomposition was accepted as the finest and 
surest ground-bait, but, in default of that bonne bouche, 
a mixture of clay and earth-worms, or of greaves and 
bran, would serve the occasion. No fishing was allowed 
in the Round Pond, which positively teemed with roach 
of gigantic size. The ular tradition was that the 
Ranger kept this water for his own sport, and a dark 
whisper went abroad that he often fished there after the 
Gatteah were cleared. Of course the existence of this 
preserve formed a standing temptation to less illustrious 
—s especially as the park-keepers were too old 
and too infirm to have much chance of catching an 
agile her. Curious fossils, those park-keepers, 
with their red waistcoats, and sticks, and leisurely 
gait. They had an autocratic way with them, some- 
thing like that of the stern official who keeps order in 
the agree Gallery of the Commons. If you were 
peer y deferential, they would occasionally unbend, 
at their general demeanour was haughty, as became 
the servants of Royalty. As a rule, they were not 
very sharp-sighted ; indeed, the wicked sportsmen who 
used to poach the Round Pond scarcely concealed 
their contempt for the awe-inspiring guardians of law 
and order. Those naughty varlets would fish that for- 


bidden water right under the noses of the park-keepers, 


and when the latter, becoming aware of the crime, 
moved majestically against the offenders, it was amusi 
to see the leisurely manner in which the poachers pac 

up their fishing gear, and pouched their prey, previous 
toa bolt. Then ensued an exciting chase, with some 
half-dozen of the red-breasted ones hallooing and trot- 
ting after the foe, who eventually escaped by jumpi 
down the ha-ha on the southern side of the ens. 
When the pursuers reached that fatal gulf, halted 
as promptly as Mehemet Ali did lately when he came 
across the strong Russian force at Cerkovna, and, like 
him, forthwithcommenced “ a strategic movement to the 
rear.” 

In some points, however, the laws of the Gardens were 
effectively administered by these wheezing old gentle- 
men. No soldier in uniform, no policeman in official 
costume, no flunkey, gorgeous with all the colours of 
the rainbow—how splendid our flunkeys were in those 
days, to be sure!—could hope to escape the Ayoe-syee 
janitors ofthe Royal demense. Why they should not be 
allowed admission was a standing puzzle to thoughtfal 
people, but so the law ordained, and the keepers carried 
it out with rigorous inflexibility. Dogs, too, were 
anathema maranatha, unless carried. No canine paw 
was permitted to desecrate those sacred walks ; not even 
when led by a string or chain was Fido permitted to enter 
the gates. He must be carried, and carried he some- 
times was, by a flunkey in plain clothes, following at 
the heels of a haughty and obese dowager. For, in 
those days, female swelldom of mature age and comfort- 
able proportions greatly affected the ens, where 
there was no chance of meeting the dreadful people 
then styled ‘the lower classes.’’ These latter certainly 
had the right of admission, provided they were decently 


dressed, but few cared to exercise the roe At | personag 


that time Kensington Gardens seemed a long way off, 


and the depressing aspect of the place, its funereal gloom 
and general look of desolation, prevented an Ce. 
venient popularity. Even at the Palace itself no effort 
was made to keep vulgar curiosity at a distance. 


About half-way between the western edge of the Broad 
Walk and the front of the building there ran a light 
iron hardle railing, about three feet high. The 
sward stretched right up to the Palace, without 
agp: adie * cardtcggt Re Basa the view from the 
walk. As the railing was not very far from the windows, 
anyone who chose might have carried on ¢ with 
the greatest ease. But “ society” j not 
been invented thirty-five years ago, the inhabitants 
the Palace suffered no inconvenience on this account. 
There were no enterprising writers in those days to 
in at the windows with a view to discover whether 
the old Dake of Sussex was smoking his biggest 
aricgpggr Sr whether . euinaeit ee Invernéss 
wore a . ing-gown at t. These require- 
ments of jo ism were left for the present genera- 
tion to delight in; the past used to dislike stories, 
ort ag racy, which were obtained by eaves-dropping 
or g. 
Re har hom the Palace there was, and still is, 
a upring, of pure water. At the time of which we 
write, this rill broke through the ground itself, 
forming a little pool surrounded by natural ; 
Famous was it among the mothers_ of Notting Hill, 
and even the distant villages of Acton and ing 
had heard of its sovereign e in certain in- 
fantine disorders. Whether a single child was ever 
cured of anything by drinking the water be 
doubtful, bat the belief obtained almost universal 
in the surrounding district, and the spring was accord- 
ingly resorted to by invalid infanthood generally. It 
was a pleasant spot just thereabouts, with the great 
elms swaying overhead, the silver sheen of the Round 
Pond glinting "twixt the trees, and the thick carpét of 
gree yeis ‘under their pleasant shade, In those 
ys grass used to really grow even under the thickest 
copses within the gardens, end the trees themselves 
Se cea oa i ‘health. You ‘saw 
any instance of decay, except in the case of fore 
that were succumbing to the weight of 
in this respect and in to the grass, - 


'| sington Gardens quite equalled the best-kept’ in 


the country.’ They bore a strong likeness, to the 
wel wood domain surrounding that ugly house at 
Auchinleck, where Bozzy’s h old father was wont 
to speak of his former visitor, Dr. Johnson, as “the fat 
schulemaster who said he kept an ‘ acawdemee.’” 
Taking the Round Pond as a centre of ae cetera 
ann 3 your back on the Palace, you might ‘in 


every on without seeing either a gravelled walk 
or a bare of ground. Flowers there were ‘none, 
not even in front of the Palace, and but few shrubs 
broke the y banks of the Water. A ‘by- 
path ran each side, but so were these 
tracks generally, that scarcely anyone but the anglers 


before mentioned cared to stroll by the waterside. 
In hot weather there was, it must be owned, a 

stench from the lake, which late in the year bore a ‘tre- 
mendous crop of Brobdi ian weeds. However, 
the habitués did not seem to mind that ionak 
odour, while the weeds vastly increased the excitement 
of angling by affording the fish a refuge in which to 
sulk until either the weed-entangled line broke or the . 
hook came home. The gates running under the Ser- 
arm bridge on both sides were always kept ‘shat. 

o one could even surmise why they been 

there, but tradition said that they were kept for the’use 
of Royalty. This was also supposed to be the original 
purpose of certain awful urs, fornred of ‘solid 
masonry and of classical design, which ornamented the 
gardens here and there. One of these, removed from 
another site, is still to be seen close to the fountains, 
and few will doubt that so gigantic and hideous an 
arbour must have been intended for great and reverend 


es. 

Such, then, was the as of Kensi Gardens 
just about the time when good—we think he was 
called ‘“‘ Good ””—Duke of Sussex smoked his last pipe 
and shook off his last morganatic tie. An unkempt, 
forlorn, deserted place, if you like, with only the foot- 
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falls of stately dowagers on the circular walk to break 
the silence; but a place where the weary mind 
was sure of rest, where the noise of the jarring 
world came only as a distant humming, where the 
contemplative might ponder in peace, where _the 
t could dream at his ease, and where you might 
indulge in a comfortable feeling that you were a 
veritable lord of the earth. Those splendid avenues 
of swaying trees, those interminable vistas of green- 
sward, those bright patches of sunlight dancing on the 
velvet carpet under the great elms and beeches—these 
things seemed to be your own exclusively for the 
moment. And as you sat amid the clump of tall Scotch 
firs on the northern side, you wondered, not without 
gratification at your own superior discernment, that, out 
of the myriad inhabitants of London, so few had dis- 
covered the charms of Kensington Gardens. Unfor- 
tunately the habitués did not keep this astonishment in 
their own bosoms. They talked of the green and leafy 
ise within a mile of where Tyburn Tree once 
stood, and so it came to pass that the Gardens gradually 
changed their character. How great that change is, we 
purpose to show hereafter. 


AN APOLOGY FOR BLUEBEARD. 


Professor Zeller, the illustrious author of the ‘ History 
of Greek Philosophy,’ once published an essay to clear 
the character of Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, from 
the aspersions which have long rested upon it. He 
shows conclusively that most of the charges brought 
against that lady are of late origin and of doubtful 
authenticity, and that the judgment of Socrates himself, 
the sqeeree party, upon his wife, was of a very different 
kind from the legend of calumny which after ages have 
built up. He likewise points out, with a candour worthy 
ef a philosopher, that Socrates must have been a 
husband to try the patience of an even more submissive 
wife than Xanthippe is alleged to have been. For 
Socrates, amid a race of men which has fixed the t 
of manly beauty for all time, was grotesquely ai 
He was a man who neglected a Sonne sigaiioen profes- 
sion in order to spend his days in the unpopular task 
of convincing his fellow-citizens that they did not know 
what they were talking about. He was, what women 
cannot abide, an oddity. His hours were irregular ; 
the company he kept was dubious; his habits were un- 
accountable; the money he gave to his wife was pro- 
bably limited in quantity. And what woman could 
tolerate his imperturbable calmness under conjugal 
reproof, the polished irony of his repartees, bis practice, 
most exasperating of all to the feminine mind, of always 
a for a reason, his frequent exhortations to self- 
knowledge, and the intimations which he sometimes let 
fall, that he valued her temper as an exercise to his own 
equanimity? What fair-minded man could expect 
from a woman that she should have an eye for the un- 
surpassed gifts of character and intellect which lay 
hidden under this provoking exterior ? Thus, by apply- 
ing the historical method, and letting his consciousness 
play freely round the subject, the distinguished critic 

8 dispelled the prejudice which once existed against 
this misconstrued woman, and thrown much unexpected 
light on the domestic relations of a man who must have 
been fascinating to anybody rather than to his wife. But 
Xanthippe is unhappily not the first or the last whose 
relations in married life have been judged harshly and 
ungenerously. A still more conspicuous instance of 
the shallow censoriousness of the world is to be found 
in the measure which has been meted out to the un- 
fortunate Bluebeard. 

An ee investigation of the life and fate of this 
luckless but interesting character will not fail to show 
that, at the worst, if he erred at all, he was more sinned 
against than sinning; and that there is, indeed, every 
reason to hope and trust that, in his conjugal deportment, 
he was wholly and absolutely blameless. Let us briefly 
state the facts known about him, and the conclusion 
which these facts appear to warrant. 


In the first place, the misfortune of his situation 
must be taken into account. His beard, it is recorded, 
inspired such extreme horror that few men, and no 
woman, could at first look on it without a shudder. Of 
what avail were his wealth, his influential position, and 
those social powers of which he gave frequent proof, 
when he was sentenced to the aversion of one-half the 
human race by his natural infirmity P The isolation to 
which this affliction condemned him must have made 
the craving for sympathy and affection all the more 
irresistible. There is ample proof that, notwithstanding 
the abhorrence caused by his beard, he was a man fall of 
social charm. Even before his last unfortunate mar- 
riage, four women had already consented to become his 
brides. It is notorious that young ladies prefer a pair 
of epaulettes or a well-trained moustache to all the car- 
dinal and theological virtues. What force, then, must 
there have been in this man, with none of the prestige 
of uniform or beauty, to have won so many female 
hearts! But the sense of his mental oe 
only embittered the feeling that he was physically a 
shocking anomaly among mankind. That he had slain 
his first four wives will presently er ges to be in the 
last degree improbable—but they had und 
appeared. We are not left ‘without the means of con- 
jecturing how. Smarting under his misfortunes, and 
robbed of almost the last shred of faith in human (and 
female) nature, he nevertheless resolved to make one 
final throw for domestic happiness and peace. 

Hard by dwelt a widow lady with two sons, both absent 
in the army, and two daughters of great beauty. It 
was to this tranquil home that Bluebeard turned for 
something which might make him forget the past. His 
addresses, however, were not, for the first moment, re- 
ceived with much favour by the maidens. Bluebeard 
seems to have behaved admirably. When questioned 
by the mother as to which of the two was the object of his 
attentions, he replied, with a calmness and impartiality 
of judgment which did him honour, that it was imma- 
terial. But the Immaterialist was not destined to be 
happy. Soon, indeed, a brief gleam of sunshine broke 
through the cloud. Bluebeard’s perseverance, the kind- 
ness which he lavished on the ungrateful girls, the 
splendid receptions which he gave them at his 
country seat, did, in fact, make an impression 
upon one of them—the younger sister—who consented 
finally to the marriage. The fatal knot was tied. 
The honeymoon appears to have passed off without an 
misunderstanding. But at the close of the first minh 
of marriage business summoned Bluebeard from home 
on a journey of some length. arn have been made 
to represent this voyage as a mere feint to deceive his 
wife ; but his traducers may be defied to bring forward 
a single fact in support of this view. Indeed, the perfect 
—the touching—confidence which he showed in her is 
enough to refute it. The trusting husband put the key 
of every room, of every drawer, of every box and casket, 
including that which gave access to his money, his 
jewels, and his private papers, into his wife’s keeping. 
One key only—the too famous key—he strictly charged 
her not to use. Had not his conscience been void of 
offence with regard to his former wives, it is ridiculous 
to suppose that he would have taken this step, which 
otherwise must almost infallibly have led to his detection 
and punishment. Why he—who knew too well what 
women, from Eve downwards, have been like—entrusted 
her with the key, cannot be said with certainty. He 
seems to have wished to test her obedience. It is 
possible that even in the first weeks of marriage he may 
have observed in her signs of weakness, of frivolity, of 
womanish curiosity. For him, set apart by nature to 
exceptional suffering, marriage must be everything or 
nothing. Had she stood the test, the autumn of his life 
might have made some amends for its blighting spring. 
He went and left her; and no sooner was he out of 
sight than, forgetful of his commands and her own 
promises, regardless of every other key and lock, she 
went straight to the door of the forbidden chamber. 
For awhile she stood there in hesitation, not unmixed 
with a tremulous anxiety balancing between duty and 
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ae At last—and of course—the latter won the 
day. She unlocked the door, entered the room, and 
there saw four decapitated women, hanging to as man 
nails. At the shock of this unexpected sight she let fall 
the key ; and the stain of blood which it bore when she 
picked it up, no washing, scrubbing, or scraping could 
remove. The sequel may be told in a few words. Blue- 
beard, the day after his departure, was met by letters 
which informed him that his business was done. Joy- 
fully he returned home, and after embracing his wife 
with effusion, asked her for the keys. All were 
returned to him except the one marked with the tell- 
tale crimson. The husband’s suspicions were justly 
aroused. He demanded the missing Lay. The wife, con- 
fused and trembling, declared that it was mislaid, and 
asked for time to find it. Time was ted. At length 
delay, evasion, and subterfuge aeasek to serve her turn. 
The key was at last produced, with its irrefragable evi- 
dence of the wife’s disobedience. Then at last Blue- 
beard’s self-control gave way. Snatching up a carving- 
knife which lay near, he was about, it is alleged, to 
inflict upon her a punishment which his calmer judg- 
ment would have shown him to be somewhat in excess 
of the offence, when she stayed his hand by a prayer 
for time to make her with heaven. In the very 
whirlwind of his passion, the indignant husband found 
room for mercy. Time was granted, and, in the in- 
terval, as is well known, the brothers were, with the 
connivance of her sister Ann, brought into the castle, 
and Bluebeard himself was overpowered by superior 
numbers and put to death. 


Now, what proof is there that Bluebeard killed his 


_ former wives, or deliberately planned the murder of the 


last? To take the second point first. His treatment 
of her, up to the time of his return from the journey, 
is described as uniformly kind and affectionate. Nay, 
more ; it was that of a man who, though he may have 
noticed certain defects in her character, still trusted her 
fully. We are so accustomed to look at his conduct in 
the light of our own uncharitable prepossessions, that 
a plain, unvarnished statement of the facts has the air 
of special pleading. Surely there are neater and 
quieter ways of getting rid of a wife than chopping 
off her head in open daylight, in a house with several 
people in it, and close to the king’s highway. The 
trath of the matter probably is that Bluebeard, in a 
transport of not unnatural indignation, caught oP the 
first weapon which came ready to his hand, with the 
object, possibly, of doing no more than frighten the 
disobedient woman. That, even in the midst of his 
just incensement, he was open to the appeal of pity, is 
conclusively proved by the respite which he granted her 
—a respite for which he himself paid dearly. Taking 
the severest view of his case for which the facts offer 
the faintest justification, no honest jury would bring 
him in guilty of anything worse than an attempt at 
manslaughter when in a state of temporary insanity. 
The poor man, in fact, is to be pitied, not blamed. The 
unfavourable view of his conduct towards his last wife 
is founded on the gratuitous assumption that he was 
blameworthy in his relations with the other four. But 
of this there is no proof. There is, indeed, no reason to 
think that the decapitated women, whoever they were, 
had been murdered at all. In the first place, to repeat the 
argument used above, who ever heard of euch a clumsy 
way of giving people their quietus? Bluebeard was of 
all men precisely the one to treat murder as a fine art, 
to choose the most dexterous and scientific means of 
committing it. Nor, again, is it conceivable that one wife 
after another would have fallen by his hand, without the 
friends of the murdered women setting the police on the 
assassin’s track. It is equally unlikely that after one or 
two had disap nobody knew where, others would 


have been found ready to take their place. Nor is there 
any evidence that the women hanging on the nails were, 
after all, the missing wives. Bluebeard was far too 
clever a man to dispose of them in this way; and, if he 
were not, the Jaw would long before his fifth marriage 
have had something to say to him. It is more than 
probable that the unhappy women, disgusted with the 


personal appearance of their husband, and too shallow 
and frivolous to understand the great qualities to which 
his abnormal hairy development blinded them, had ab- 
sconded with certain officers from the neighbouring 
barracks, where it is known positively that the two 
brothers were stationed. It is notorious of what ex- 

loits in this department military men are capable. 

ossibly, indeed, or rather probably, the very two men 
by whom the blood of the injured husband was at last 
shed were themselves the wicked agents by whom his 
domestic had been already four times ruined. To 
anyone who impartially and conscientiously weighs the 


evidence on both sides, this is the eae which will © 


most commend itself. Many difficulties are removed by 
this hypothesis. It explains why the brothers, ever on 
the watch for an opportunity to rid themselves of one 
whom they had so grievously wronged, turned up at the 
precise moment when they could give some plausible 
colour to their deed of violence. It explains why, two 
to one against Bluebeard, and better armed, they did 
not deliver him up to justice, and incur the risk of public 
exposure, but slew him on the spot, and silenced the one 
voice which would have marked them out for infamy. 
And, on the other hand, it sets the generous affection of 
Bluebeard, which could fix itself on a woman from whose 
family it had already received such irreparable wounds, 
in a halo of romantic glory. The one hitch—and it is a 
very trifling one—lies in the problem as to the i 
corpses. Since they did not belong to the former wives, 
nor were they the ‘bodies of murdered women at all, 
what were they, and how did they come there ? This is a 
difficulty ; but without difficulties there would be no such 
a thing as faith. 


POETRY. 


—— 
“ FAREWELL.” 


Farewell! I thought you loved me once—that dream is past 
for ever! 

Farewell! I must forget you now; that is, I must en- 
deavour. 

From all your vows of constancy I set you free henceforth, © 

And you needn’t try them on again, I know now what they’re 
worth. 


You have quite ceased to care for me; with Science you've 
been bitten, 

Since you read that very stupid book that Mr. Darwin’s 
written. 

I can’t think what it signifies ; I'm sure I never wondered 

Whether we all descended from one “ Type” or a hundred. 


If you remained unaltered, I shouldn’t care the least 

About the variability of any bird or beast ; 

But you carry out the principle of change and variation, 

So I leave you to your Science—may it prove a consolation ! 


I call it such a waste of time, bothering about these things, © 
Racking one’s brains to find out why opossums haven’t wings. 
Of course it’s very curious spiders should live on flies, 

And that the tails of peacocks should be so full of eyes. 


Of course it’s all most interesting, there’s not a doubt about it, 
Bat I think that you and I, dear, were happier without it ; 

So I act on this idea of Natural Selection, 

And beg you to accept of my definitive rejection. 


Yet the light of all my life is quenched, my happiness 
gone by; 

I shan’t “struggle for existence ;” I shall just lie down and 
die. 

Each hour I live apart from you my misery increases, 

And it’s all through Mr. Darwin and his ‘ Origin of Species.’ 


Pe 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
LIFE ON WHEELS. 


We rub our eyes. Have we wandered into a Brazilian swamp, 
then, during the long, dark night? The yellow light of the 
early morning is shining down on those dusky pools of sluggish 
water, on the dense forest, on the matted underwood, and the 
rank green grass. How the railway track does not sink into 
this vast mere passes our comprehension ; there seems scareely 
sufficient mud on these scattered islands to support the partly 
submerged trees. But, as we are looking out, a new object 
suddenly confronts the eyes. Instead of that succession of 
still creeks we come on a broad expunse of coffee-coloured 
water that broadens out as it rolls southward, and we cry, 
“The Mississippi!” And over there, on the other side, we 
see a big and straggling town picturesquely built along the 
bluffs, and all shining in the early sunlight. But the Missis- 
sippi detains us not; nor Burlington either, Our mission is 
westward, and for ever westward—through the perpetual forest, 
with its recurrent clearances and farms and fields of maize. 
Surely it is a pleasant enough manner of passing this idle, 
beautiful day. The recent rains have laid the dust; we sit 
outside the car and lazily watch the rich colours of the under- 
wood as we pass. Could anything be deeper in hue than the 
lake-red of those sumach bushes? Look at that maple—its 
own foliage is a mass of pale, transparent gold; but up the 
stem and out the branches runs a creeper, and the creeper is of 
@ pure vermilion that burns in the sun. Westward—and for 
ever westward. We lose consciousness of time. We resign 
ourselves to the slow passing-by of the trees, and the farms 
and the maize. It is like a continuous dream. 
And was this, we asked ourselyes—was this, after all, 
America? In the by-gone days, before we ever thought of 
utting foot on this vast continent, we had our imaginary 
ictures of it ; and surely these were bigger and nobler things 
than this trivial recurrence of maize—maize—maize—an 
occasional house—endless trees and bushes, and bushes and 
trees? Who does not remember those famous words that 
thr illed two nations when they were spoken P—“ I have another 
and a far brighter vision before my gaze. It may be but a vision 
but I will cherishit. I see one vast confederation stretching from 
the frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, and from 
the wild billows of the Atlantic tothe calmer waters of the Pacific 
main,—and I see one people, and one language, and one law, and 
one faith, and, over all that wide continent, the home of freedom, 
and a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every clime.” 
But where were the condor’s wings to give us this vision, now 
that we were about midway between the Atlantic and the 
Rocky Mountains? We only saw maize. And then we tried 
to imagine an American’s mental picture of England—some- 
thing composed of Stratford-on-Avon, and Westminster Abbey, 
and Rydal Mount, and Milton, and Shakespeare, and Cromwell 
—and his bitter disappointment on sailing up the Mersey and 
coming into view of the squalor of Liverpool. This was the 
— that got into our heads on this sleepy and sunny 
y- 
But by-and-by the horizon widened, for we had been slowly 
ascending all this time; and you may be sure there was a little 
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excitement throughout our party when we began to get our 
first glimpses of the prairie-land. Not the open prairie just 
yet; but still such suggestions of it as stirred the mind witha | 
strange and mysterious feeling. And, of course, all our pre- 
conceived notions about the prairies were found to be wrong. 
They were not at all like the sea. They were not at all me- 
lancholy and oppressive, On the contrary, they were quite 
cheerful and bright in the sunshine; though there was still 
that mysterious feeling about them ; and though the unaccus- 
tomed eye could not get quite reconciled to the absence from 
the horizon of some line of hill, and would keep searching for 
some streak of blue. Surely there was nothing here of the 
dreary wastes we had imagined! First of all, and near us, 
was a rich wilderness of flowers, of the most bountiful verdure 
and variegated colours—masses of yellow sun-flowers, and lilac 
Michaelmas-daisies, and what not, with the blood-red of the 


sumach coming in. Further off, the plain rose and fell in 


gentle undulations covered with variously tinted grass; and 
here and there were the palisades of a few ranches. Further 
away still were wider and barer undulations, marked by one or 
two clusters of the minutest specks, which we took to be 
cattle. Then beyond that again the open prairie-land—long, 
level swathes, of the very faintest russet, and grey-green, and 
yellow-grey, going out—out—out until the blue sky of the 
horizon seemed quite close and near to. us compared with that 
ever and mysteriously receding plain. This vast distance was 
not awful, like the sea. It was beautiful in its pale colours ; 
it was full of an eager interest—for the eye appealed to the 
imagination to aid it in its endless search; and if it was-an 
ocean at all it was an ocean that broke at our feet in a brilliant 
foam of flowers. This similitude was, indeed, so obvious that 
we unanimously were of opinion that it must have been used 
by every American poet who has ever written about the 
prairie-lands. 

We had for our nearest travelling companions two com- 
mercial gentlemen of a facetious turn, who certainly did their 
best to amuse our women folk. It was the lieutenant, of 
course, who had made their acquaintance. One was. Phila- 
delphian, the other a New Yorker; but both were in the 
sewing-machine business; and it was their account of their 
various experiences in travelling that had induced Von Rosen 
to join their conversation, They were merry gentlemen. They 
ventured to ask what might be his line of business—white 
goods, or iron, or western produce ? 

“ And if it is white goods, what then?” said the ex-soldier, 
with great sang-froid. 

““ Why, sir,” said the Philadelphian, gravely taking out.a 
number of cards, “because money is money, and biz is bis? 
and you waut to know where to buy cheap. That’s Phila- 
delphia sure—the American metropolis—the largest city in the 
world—yes, sir /—eighteen miles by eight—two rivers—going 
to have the Centennial—the best shad——-” 

He was regarding the New Yorker all this time. 

“ Yes—shad !” said his companion, with affected contempt ; 
for we could see that they were bent on being amiably funny. 
“Tf you want shad, go to Philadelphia—and cat-fish too—cat- 
fish suppers at the falls only seventy-five cents a head. And 
fresh butter, too—go to Philadelphia for fresh butter, and reed- 
birds, and country-board—best country-board outside of Jersey 
—keep their own cows—fresh milk and all that. But if you 
WANT TO TRADE, Colonel, come to New York! New York 
ain’t no village ; no one-horse place ; no pigs around our streets. 
We've got the finest harbour in the world; the highest 
steeples; the noblest park ; the greatestmewspapers ; the most 
magnificent buildings—why, talk about your Coliseums, and 
Tuileries, and Whitechapel, and them one-horse shows; come 
and see our Empire City !” 
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mistake she has made—in ever leaving him; and now, when 
she would have this excuse, this opportunity of appealing to 
him—vf going to him without any appeal—it seems dreadful 
to keep her in ignorance.” 

“Pell her, then.” 

“ But the responsibility is terrible,” she pleads again. 

“Certainly. And you absolve yourself by waiting to know 
what Balfour's wishes are. What more?” 

“If—if I had a daughterof her age,” shé says, with the 
usual quiver of the under-lip; “Ido not think I should let 
her go further and further away from her husband just whea 
there was a chance of reconciling them>—” 

‘¢ Will the chance be less next week, or the week after? 
However, do as you like. If you tell her, you must appeal to her 
not to do anything rash. Say you have written. Or you 
might suggest—if she is so very penitent—that she should 
write to her husband——” . 

“Oh, may I do that?” exclaims this tender-eyed hypocrite . 
as if she ever demanded permission to do anything she had 
set her mind on, 

You never saw one woman so pet another as she petted 
Lady Sylvia during the rest of that day. She had never shown 
so much solicitous attention for the comfort of her own 
children, as far as any of us had ever noticed. And it was'all 
because, no doubt, she was looking forward to a sentimental 
scene when we should arrive at Omaha, in which she should 


play the part of a beneficent fairy, and wise counsellor, and 


“ Yes; and leave your purse in Philadelphia before you go!” 
sneered his enemy, who quite entered into the spirit of the 
thing. “And ask your friend here to show you the new Court 
House, and tell you how much that cost! Then let him drive 
you up the avenues, and have your life insured before you 
start, and show you the tar-and-sand, and mush-and-molasses 
pavements—patent pavements! Then ask him to introduce 
you to his friend the Boss, and mebbe he'll tell you how much 
the Boss got away with. And then about the malaria? And 
the fever and'ague? And the small-pox? And people dying 
off ‘so fast they’ve got to run special trains for the corpses? 
And the Harlem Flats? ” 

“Now hire a hall, won't you?” said the Knickerbocker. 
“ Hasn’t our cat gota long tail! Why, youcould oll up Phila- 
delphia into a bundle and drop it into a hole in the Harlem 
Flats. But I wouldn't mislead you—no, sir, if you want 
water-power go to Philadelphia—and grass—splendid grase— 
and mosquitoes, Tell him about the mosquitoes now! Friend 
of mine in the sugar line married and went to Philadelphia 
for his honeymoon. Liked a quiet country life—no racket, 
except the roosters in the morning—liked the cows, and beauties 
of nature—and took his bride to a first-class hotel. Fine girl 
—bin chief engineer on a doubdle-stitch sewing-machine. 
Well, sir, the Philadelphia mosquitoes were alive—you bet. 
In the morning he took her to a hospital—certain she had 
small-pox—two weeks before the doctors could find it out, 
The man’s life was ruined—yes, sir: never recovered from the 
shock; business went to the dickens; and he ran away and 
jined the Mormons.” 

“‘ Jined the Mormons!” cried the Philadelphian. “ Why 
don’t you tell the General the story straight? Don’t fool the 
man! Jined the Mormons! He threw her into a sugar vat 
—sweets to the sweet, sez he—and married her mother—and 
went to New York, and was elected Mayor as the friend of 
Treland—eleven hundred thousand Irishmen, all yelling for the 
Pope, voted for him. No, General, if you want to trade with 
Americans, with white men, you come to Philadelphia; we 
live cheap and we sell cheap; and with our new: line'of 
eteamers, and our foreign trade——” 

“Tell him about the canal boats—why don’t you tell him 
about the three canal boats?” said the other scornfully. “It 
is a fact, General—when three canal boats loaded with pop~ 
corn and sauer-kraut got to Philadelphia, the Mayor called out 
the militia for a parade—yes, sir /—the town was illuminated, 
the newspapers had leaders on the revival of commerce, and 
the people all had two inches sewed on to their coat-tails 
And mind, General, when you go to Philadelphia, you tell the 
conductor where to stop-—tell him the wood-and-water station 
opposite Camden—the train stops by signal——.” 

Whither this conflict might have led us, can only be con- | 
jectured. It was interrupted by our halting at a small station 
to have a mid-day dinner. And we did not fail tv remark that 
the shy and handsome girls who waited on the crowd of 
ravenous people in this humble hostelry had bright com- 
plexions and clear eyes that spoke well for the air of this high- 
lying country. The lieutenant was furious because he could 
get nothing but water or iced tea to drink; his wife remarked 
that she hoped he would always be as well off—showing that 
she had had her speculations about her probable life as a ranch- 
woman. But another member of the party was anxious to get 
away as soon as possible from the devouring multitude; and 
when she was outside again, on the platform, she revealed the 
cause of that pensiveness, that had at times dwelt over her 
ace during the morning. 

‘* Really now, really, do you think I was right?” she says, 
in alow voice. “I have been thinking over it. It seems so 
erael. The poor thing is just breaking her heart over tif 


in the railway-car, before a score of people, 

This railway-car, as the evening fell, was a sore distress to 
us. Our wish to have that fleeting glimpse of the Mississippi 
had led us to come on from Chicago by one’of the slow trains ; 
and from Burlington there was no Pullman car. Ordinarily 
this is about the pleasantest part of the long transcontinental 
ride from New York to San Francisco; for on it are dining 
cars, which heve within their narrow compass pretty nearly 
every luxury which the fancy of man could desire, and which 
therefore offer a capital way of passing the time. If one must 
go on travelling day after day without ceasing, it is surely a 
pleasant thing to occupy the last two or three hours of the 
evening by entertaining your friends to a banquet—and, if you 
are alone, the conductor will accept an off-hand imvitation—of 
twelve or fourteen dishes, while the foamiug grape of Eastern 
France, if Catawba will not content you, is hard by in an iced 
cellar. With these wild delights we should have been dis- 
posed to dispense, had we obtained the comparative seclusion 
of a Pullman car; but as the long and dull evening set in we 
learned something of the happiness of travelling in an ordinary 
car in America. During the day we had spent most of the 
time outside; now we had to bear with what composure we 
could show the stifling odours of this huge and overcrowded 
compartment, while the society to which we were introduced 
was not at all fastidious in its language, or in its dress, or 
in the food which it plentifully ate. The lieutenant said 
nothing when a drunken woman sat down on his top-coat and 
refused to allow it to be removed; but he did remonstrate 
pitifully against the persistent shower of beetles that kept 
falling on our heads and necks. We could not understand 
whence these animals came. Their home could not be the 
roof of the car; for they were clearly incapable of maintain- 
ing « footing there. Or were we driving through an Egyptian 
plague of them ; and did they come in through the ventilators ? 
It was'a miserable evening. The only escape from the foul 
odours, and the talk, and the shreds of food, was sleep; and 
the close atmosphere gave its friendly help ; but sleep is apt to 
disarrange one’s head-covering; and then, that guard removed, 
the sudden sensation of having a beetle going down the back of 


earnest friend. Happily it did not occur to her to haveascene — 
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021¢’s neck banishes sweet dreams. About half-past eight or 
nine we got to Council Bluffs; and right glad were we to get 
out for a walk up and down the wet platform—for it had been 
raining—in the pitch darkness. 

Nor shall we forget Council Bluffs soon. We spent three 
mortal hours there. All that we saw was a series of planks, 
with puddles of dirty water reflecting the light of one or two 
gas-lamps. We were now on one bank of the Missouri; and 
Omaha, our destination, was immediately on the other side; 
while there intervened an iron bridge. An engine would have 
taken us across and returned in a very short time. But system 
must be followed. It was the custom that the passengers by 
our train should be taken over in company with those arriving 
by a train due from somewhere else ; and as that train had not 
made its appearance, why should we not continue to pace up 
and down the muddy platform? It-was not the least part of 
our anxiety that, after an hour or so had passed, ex-Lieutenant 
Oswald von Rosen seemed disposed to eat six or seven railway 
porters, which would have involved us in a serious claim for 
damages. 

He demanded whether we could not be allowed to walk 
across the bridge, and on to Omaha. Certainly not. He wanted 
to have some clear understanding as to how late this other 
train was likely to be. Nobody knew. 

“Du lieber Himmel!” we heard him muttering to himself, 
somewhere about eleven o’clock, “and in this confounded 
country the very sky is black with telegraph-lines, and they 
cannot tell you if we shall be here all the night! Js it the 
beetles that have stopped the train?” he suddenly demanded of 
a guard who was sitting on a hand-barrow and playfully swing- 
ing a lamp. 

“ T guess not,”’ was the calm answer, 

“We might have been over the river and back half-a-dozen 
times—eh ?” 

“ That’s so,” said the guard swinging the lamp. 

It was near midnight when the other train arrived; and then 
the station resounded with the welcome cry of “ All aboard! ” 
But we flatly declined to re-enter one of those hideous com- 
partments full of foul smells and squalor. We crowded to- 
gether on the little iron balcony between the cars, clinging to 
the rails. And by-and-by we had a dim impression that we 
were in mid-air, over the waters of the Missouri, which we 
could not see. We could only make out the black bars of the 
iron bridge against the black sky, and that indistinctly. Still, 
we were glad to be moving; for by this time we were des- 
perately hungry and tired; and the sumptuous hospitality of 
Omaha was just before us. 

Alas! alas! the truth must be told. Omaha received us in 
_ the most cruel and hard-hearted fashion. First of all, we 
imagined we had blindly wandered into a kingdom of the 
bats. There were some lights in the station, it is true ; butas 
soon as we had got into the hotel-omnibus and left these 
gloomy rays it appeared as though we had plunged into outer 
darkness, We did not know then that the municipal authori- 
ties of the place, recognising the fact that business had not been 
brilliant, and that taxes lay heavily on themselves and their 
neighbours, had resolved to do without gas in order to save 
expense. All we knew was that this old omnibus went plung- 
ing frantically through absolute blackness; and that in the 
most alarming manner. For what were these strange noises 
outside? At one moment we would go jerking down into a 
hollow; and the “swish” of water sounded as if we had 
plunged into a stream; while we clung to each other to pre- 
vent our being flung from one end to the other of the 
vehicle. And then, two seconds afterwards, it really did 
appear to us that the horses were trying to climb up the side 
of a house. There was one small lamp that threw its feeble 


ray both outwards and inwards; and we saw through a 
window a wild vision of a pair of spectral horses apparently 
in mid-air; while inside the omnibus the lieutenant was down 
at the door, vainly trying to keep his wife from tumbling on 
the top of him. 

“Tt is my firm conviction,” said Queen T., panting with her 
struggles, “ that we are not going along a road at all. Weare 
going up the bed of the Missouri.” 

Then there were one or two more violent wrenches; and the 
vehicle stopped. We scrambled out. We turned an awe- 
stricken glance in the direction we had come; nothing was 
visible. It was with a great thankfulness that the shipwrecked 
mariners made their way into the hotel. 

But was it hospitable, was it fair, was it Christian of the 
Grand Central of Omaha to receive us as it did after our 
manifold perils by land and water? Had we been saved from 
drowning only to perish of starvation? In the gloomy and 
echoing hall loud sounded the remonstrances of the irate 
lieutenant. 

“ What do you say? ” he demanded of the highly indifferent 
clerk, who had just handed us our keys, “ Nothing to eat? 
nothing to drink? Nothing at all? And is this a hotel? 
He! It is nonsense what you say: why do you let your 
servants go away, and have everything shut up? It is the 
business of a hotel to be open. Where is your kitchen—your 
larder—what do you call it?” 

In reply the clerk merely folded up his book of names, and 
screwed out one of the few remaining lights. Happily there 
were ladies present; or a deed of blood would have dyed that 
dismal hall. : 

At this moment we heard the click of billiards. 

“Ha!” said the lieutenant. 

He darted off in that direction. We had seen something of 
billiard-saloons in America, We knew there were generally 
bars there. We knew that, at the bars, there were frequently 
bread and cheese supplied gratis. Behold! the foraging 
soldier returns! His face is triumphant. In his hands, under 
his arms, are bottles of stout; his pockets are filled with 
biscuits ; he has a paper-packet of cheese. Joyfully the pro- 
cession moves to the floor above. With laughter and gladness 
the banquet is spread out before us; let the world wag on asit 
may, there is still, now and again, some brief moment of happi- 
ness, And we forgave the waiting at Council Bluffs; and we 
forgot the beetles; and we drank to the health of Omaha! 

But it was too bad of you, Omaha, to receive us like that, 
all the same. 
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LIFE OF TITIAN. 
[ First. Notice.] 
Titian: His Life and Times. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 
caselle. In Two Volumes. London: John Murray. 1877. 

There were four artists of the very first rank whose 
life and work had been left untouched by Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s earlier labours in the history of 
Italian painting. With Lionardo, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Titian, our authors had dealt hitherto only 
by allusion. The wide territory these lords of the craft 
inhabit had been surrounded but not occupied; their 
victories had been forecast but not chronicled. There 
was, of course, a good reason for the omission. In works 
such as the ‘History of Painting in Italy,’ and the 
‘History of Painting in North Italy,’ designed not to 
celebrate individual achievement but to trace the general 
movement of the art, the names we have mentioned 
could scarcely have been included. For, in the first 
place, their owners represented not so much the progress 
of Italian art as its completion, and further their 
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individual stature is too commanding to serve the pur- 
pose of a general treatise. The appearance of such 


giants transforms history into biography, and leaves all 


carefully-adjusted theories at the mercy of overpowering 
facts. According to the scheme of their earlier work, 
therefore, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle could not have 
done justice to these names, and any attempt to deal 
with them would inevitably have had the result of 
disturbing the harmony of their scheme. Moreover, in 
the case of three out of the four, much had already been 
done by others. Raphael, Lionardo, and Michael Angelo 
had all found biographers, and, although later research 
may have added something to our store of facts, the 
portraits left to us by the works of Passavant, Houssaye, 
and Grimm, remain in all essential features complete. 
Titian alone had been neglected, and it is to Titian 
that Messrs. Crowe. and Cavalcaselle have now made 
amends. By their elaborate study of his life and art, 
they have completed the story of painting in North 
Italy, and in a manner that, as far as diligence and 
research can go, leaves nothing to be desired. It is, 
indeed, altogether fortunate that these able writers 
should have found ready to their hand a task for which 
they were so specially fitted, for it must be owned that 
their gifts are not of a kind that would have served 
them so well in dealing with the great masters of 
Florence. Their analysis of style in painting is always 
seen to least advantage when purely technical questions 
are perplexed by profound intellectual problems, and 
had they attempted to reconsider the claims of Lionardo, 
Raphael, or Michael Angelo, there would perhaps have 
been more to regret than to welcome in the achievement. 
As it is, they have been able to do well what before 
had scarcely been done at all. Neither Titian's 
art nor Titian’s career can be said to demand in a 
biographer any exceptional power of intellectual sym- 
pathy and understanding, and herein, perhaps, may be 
found the explanation of what would otherwise seem 
unaccountable neglect on the part of earlier art his- 
torians. The subject has not been found sufficiently 
attractive to writers of strong originality. It has failed 
to supply them with material for subtle speculation and 
analysis; it has not awakened the kind of impassioned 
curiosity which forms the governing impulse of all the 
most brilliant biographical study. Titian’s work in 
painting is perhaps as great as any that the world has 
seen, but beneath its serene and contented beauty there 
does not lurk the charm of an intense imaginative indi- 
viduality. One of the greatest of living artists has 
observed that the contemporaneous growth of the two 


-schools of Florence and Venice would almost seem to 


have been specially designed to mark the opposite poles 
of artistic faith and practice; and certainly it is in the 
presence of the life and work of Titian that this distinc- 
tion assumes its fullest significance. Never was great 
artistic work so little penetrated with the artist’s per- 
sonality ; and never, surely, has so long a life proved so 
barren of all the higher’ elements of biographical 
interest. And this is not because little is known, but 
rather because the varied incidents of his career, and 
even the utterances of the man himself, are colour- 
less and insignificant. It may be observed, however, 
that this inherent limitation in their subject has 
been in some sense an advantage to Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, who might scarcely have been able to com- 
mand the resources necessary for profound or vivid 
portraiture. As it is, they have been free to devote 
themselves to the careful collection of outward facts 
concerning Titian’s life, and to the technical examina- 
tion of his paintings—a twofold labour, for which it 
would, perhaps, be hard to find any other writers on 
art so well pre No praise can be too high for the 
patient research that has gone to the making of these 
two portly volumes. Our authors have taken nothing 
at second hand. They have surpassed all earlier 
biographers, not merely by the wider information they 
bring to bear upon such store of knowledge as was 
already accessible, but by new and fruitful discoyery of 
original documents. And what they have done for the 
facts of Titian’s life they have also done with even 





more completeness and at greater pains for the works 
he has left to the world. hen we remember that the 
paintings to which the artist’s name is attached exceed 
the number of one thousand, and that, with but few 
exceptions, all these pictures have been examined by 
our authors, it will be readily admitted that Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have done all that could 
possibly be demanded of them in order to render their 
work final and complete. : 

It would be idle within the limits of this review to 
attempt any summary of the events of Titian’s life, and 
it would not be easy in any case to draw from onr 
knowledge of these events a vivid portrait of the 
man himself. ‘ There are few artists,” remark Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalecaselle, ‘‘ of whom we possess so many 
private letters as Titian, yet his epistolary correspon- 
dence gives less clue to his character than one aneet 
expect, because it is usually confined to business.”” This 
remark would seem to apply, not only to his letters, bit 
to himself. The impression that is left us of Titian 
after the perusal of these volumes—an impression for 
which we should be partly prepared by his work—is 
that of a man whose personality was almost completely 
sunk in his business. He was, from youth to old age. 
a most capable man of affairs, rising by sure and gradnal 
advance, not merely to the highest place in his profes- 
sion, but to the most brilliant social position. His 
passage through life was adorned with much of that 
sumptuous splendour that he loved to paint; if was 
blessed with a kind of ease and luxury very appropriate 
to a master of the Venetian school, in whose ideal the 
image of outward beauty was troubled as little as 
possible with the problems of the spirit. | 

It is instructive to observe that Titian himself was 
mainly instrumental in fixing this ideal permanently 
upon Vinstlen painting. At the time when he entered 
upon his career there was a possible alternative even 
within the school itself. The influence of Mantegr 
one of the greatest masters of imaginative design 
that ever lived, was still powerful. . It had partly 
moulded the genius of Gian Bellini, and it was 
destined to exercise an inexhaustible fascination over 
individual artists of nearly every school and every 
time. Men as differently endowed as Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Diirer, Rubens, and Rembrandt, all found au 
irresistible charm in the inventions of the great Paduan. 
But for Titian this charm seems scarcely to have existed 
at all, and from the first he willingly yielded himself to 
those counter influences that were already giving to 
Venetian painting its final shape and character. On 
the side of design, Carpaccio, enlarging the initiative of 
Gentile Bellini, was beginning to introduce into art a 
freer and more familiar style, crowding his canvasses 
with incident and action imported directly from obser- 
vation of the life of his time. In his system of inven- 
tion the —— of history approaches very nearly to 
the principles of genre. With a naiveté more liberal bat 
less intense than that of the Florentine painters, he was 
able to attain more nearly to a precise and vivid imite- 
tion of Nature; and while the ideal of portraiture was 


thus surely introduced into the mode of composition, a 


kindred tendency was even farther re in tke 
realm of colour. Here the efforts of Gian Bellini, and 
still more of the elder Palma and Giorgione, had gove 
far to decide the future direction of Venetian style. 
The new use of the oil medium, with its larger imitative 
resources, was opening out new triumphs to painting, 
was in fact creating a new race of painters. Under 
these circumstances it is Ba scarcely just to say 
that Titian’s choice was free. Had he been endowed 
with the highest imagination he might still no doubt hare 
seized and revived the tradition Mantegna had lett, 
enlarging it, as it was enlarged at Florence by Michacl 
Angelo or Raphael. But his genius was not of a sort 
to arrest a movement already begun; its iar power 
consisted rather in the ability to give to this movement 
a full development. In his ‘ale a magnificent artifiec 
took the place of passionate invention, and severity iu 
style yielded toa rhetorical splendour of desi The 
intellectual significance of art was gradually over- 
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powered by the new forces of its realism. We admire 
a Venus by Titian not because she is like a goddess, but 
because her flesh is like flesh. The beauty, the refine- 
ment of the work dwells not in the idea but in the 
execution, not in the draughtsmanship but in the 
oe it depends upon the painter’s minute 
and su observation of the endless ions of 
tone and upon his wondrous power of translating 
what he perceives by means so magical that 
art reveals no failure and Nature owns no loss. 
A Florentine painter used colour as he used lines—to 
express an idea. His desire was not so much to repeat 
the appearances of Nature as to arrest the shapes of his 
own i , and therefore the imitative effects of 
his art, h more precise and more sharply defined, 
are not so vivid, and have not the same power of 
illusion as those of the Venetian painter. Realism is, in 
short, the accident of Florentine painting, not its essence, 
so that even the its of the school admit more of 
the individuali — er and et 
imaginative it subject pictures of the 
Venetian school. We coat ak use to consider 
which of these two ideals is the nobler, for the world 
would not willingly lose the fruit of either, but we know 
from experience which was the safer and more secure. 
The spirit of portraiture that was the basis of Venetian 
art — the products of the school sound and healthy 
when the great imaginative style of Florence was already 
in decadence, An art that peoples a world of its own 
with types of its own creation is beset by perils from 
which realism is pg a vay e when it is 
directed by men of great gi ect sincerity ; it 
will sory bia the touch of oalivaniion it ishes 
altogether so soon as its faith yields to cold and settled 
rule. It is not, therefore, ising that, of the two 
schools, that of Venice endured longer, and was more 
fruitfal in example to Northern masters. Her splendid 
employed always upon the triumphs of por- 
i the taint of a declining intellectual 
life. It was inherited by the great masters of Flanders, 
and was finally transmitted to the portrait painters of 
our own school. 


SHELLEY. 
The Poetical Works B Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton: 
Forman. Vol. f ee ee and Too 


Mr. Forman has at last completed his labours, and 
we are able to — the entire sae heday edition. 
ume appeared, more a ago, 
editor’s mode of procedure and warmly 
it. As the work has progressed Mr. Forman 
able to carry out as thoroughly as he pro- 
conservative ee with re to the 
all very well as long as he only to 
mes prepared by Shelley and revised under 
ye, but when it came to the printing of works 
edited by Mrs. Shelley and Leigh Hunt, and 
scribed by yea hands from lost MSS. of 
as impossible any longer to cling entirely to 
re him. Gunjestae idlawelt gusigchetts 
we find Mr. Forman in much the same 
. Rossetti, except that he had shown much 
and much less ingenuity. We are far 
him on this account; we are of opinion, 
contrary, that his text is more worthy of the poet 
if, with rigid consistency, he had merely printed 
came before him. At the same time, when once 
8 in, doubt and confusion follow close 

on its heels. It is plain that we must make up our 
minds to the fact among the impossibilities of a 
sublunary desire is the possession of a perfect text of 
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That this is an object of desire to so many persons is, 
however, a very suggestive and interesting fact. In the 
cult which this minute investigation implies the wor- 
shippers of this one modern poet stand alone. There is 
o such affectionate and oft-repeated investigation of 
text of Wordsworth, Byron, or Keats, though the 
poetry of these men finds.as many adherents as 


af: 


Shelley’s, and the last of the three cries out at least as 
loudly for a scholiast. We believe it is the vatic cha- 
racter of Shelley’s utterances that makes his admirers 
so passionately desirous that they should be understood 
to their minutest clause. The verse of Wordsworth 
and of Keats consoles, delights, or animates us; we 
walk beside the poet, in adoration, indeed, but still asa 
companion. These great and noble writers render with 
divine earnestness and beauty immemorial truths about 
life and nature, truths which are axiomatic in their 
character, and of each of which we are 
cry, Why have we not ourselves remarked this? Over 
these primal observations and reflections there is 
thrown, as a robe, the unique style of each author, 
an external character as individual as the internal 
substance is universal. But in the works of 
Shelley we meet with a very different pheno- 
menon. The poet inthis case is not a companion, or 
even a master, but a priest. The prophetess at Delphi 
was not more isolated among the inspired women of 
Greece, among the Sapphos and the Erinnas, than 
Shelley is alone among the modern poets. It is not a 
question of excellence of style. The fumes of the 
moantain-cleft may intoxicate the seer, his utterance 
may become what an unbeliever considers hectic, 
hysterical, febrile, or it may flow in interwoven 
harmonies of the most unrivalled beauty. It always 
preserves its hieratic character, and is primarily given, 
not, like most poetry, to delight, but to instruct and 
initiate. Among the religious teachers of our epoch, 
ve takes a place still but dimly recognised, but 
none the less surely felt. His lessons of the divine and 
inherent majesty of Man, with all the responsibilities, 
ardours, and devotions that it brought in its wake, 
rang like the Phosnix out of the ashes of a state of 
things in which Man, as man, was crushed under the 
traditional tyrannies of priestcraft and kingcraft. To 
his own generation the teaching of Shelley was not. only 
unintelligible, it was profane and monstrous. To our 
generation, after sixty years, it still appears Quixotic 
and remote, but the fictitious horror of it has happily 
passed away. ‘“ Prometheus Unbound” is the gospel 
narrative of this new creed, of which “ Hellas” . 
the Apocalypse. 
The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Beer like sunset to the skies, 
e splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take and heaven can give. 
Saturn and Love their long re 
Shall burst, more bright tied povll 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued : 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


In these triumphant words, with which it seems that 
‘* Hellas ’’ should have ended but for the bitter present 
that drew a last inopportune stanza from the poet, we 
have no merely consolatory contemplation, and still 
more no sensuous repose in nature. These are notes 
blown through the trumpet of a prophecy, and though 
it may be a thousand years before they are fulfilled, 
there are those who believe that they will at last be true 
in the apprehension of the human race. Be it so or 
not, the priestly function of the remains, and by 
his mission, not by the words of it, does he stand or 
fall. This, we take it, is the true reason of the anxiety 
so many persons in our day are feeling to obtain the 
genuine text of Shelley. It may one day be a scripture 
to the “ Kingless continents sinless as Eden” of which 
its marvellous writer never ceased to dream. 

It is, perhaps, not unnecessary to recall to the readers 
of our age, an age so supremely cynical that it can 
hardly realise the existence of enthusiasm more 4dis- 
tinctly than a Borgia that of pity, the marvellous moral 
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elevation of this poet and prophet. A learned 
and ingenious writer has lately (in the Atheneum of 
September 29) made an attack on the character of the 
t which cannot be overlooked by his disciples and 
overs. It is mere persiflage, though such pleasantry 
wounds more than it exhilarates, to speak of a book of 
Shelley’s as the “favourite quarry of a host of ient 
gark seekers.”’ ye ane knows better an the critic 
t e writings o ey contain no single . 
although ties of Blake and asian te dates 
in intention, contain many, which can be tortured into 
@ prurient intention, or which those “ garbage-seekers ” 
he speaks of would not reject with disappointed indigna- 


tion. It is unhappily true that the man 
schemes for public and private ion of life wi 
which the mind of Shelley was e most of these 


bm at last recognised as just true, there was one 
which universal opinion has reprobated as utterly 

and mistaken. Turned out o Rash gg wes of dai lif e 
into the wilderness, Shelley ga a handful of herbs 
of which the perfame and the healing properties had 


been hitherto unrecognised. He was an exile; he. 


gathered without counsel or help. His nosegay was 
rejected with loathing ; the recognised physicians cried 
out that everything he held was venomous, Time has 
proved the worth of what his own age rejected; only in 
a Sapiecnennan eb ag was right. In the cluster of 
simples there was a poison; let us throw it away, but 
do not let us brand the pure-hearted philanthropist for 
this one error of judgment, grave though it be, for this 
one destructive element in such a galaxy of things that 
are pure and lovely and of good report. 

e are far from differing from the Atheneum critic in 
his estimate of the doctrine put forth in “ Laon and 
Cythna.” The preface to that poem is puerile in its 
defiance, and would be well forgotten. Mr. Forman very 
possibly committed an error of judgment in repiacing 
“ The Revolt of Islam ” by this first and half-unpubli 

ht. But we deprecate the ration that 
asserts that the existence of this poem shuts Shelley ont 
from the.women and the youth of England. As a.matter 
of fact, the human interest in “ Laon and ” is 


so slight, the plot so vague, and the whole tenor of the. 


poem so shadowy and unreal, that the nature which 
could be contaminated by it must be already on the 
highroad to corruption. The poem is, indeed, so ex- 
tremely uninteresting, that it must remain practically 
seta for good or evil. It is the one work of 


Shelley’s, if we except “ Queon Mab,” which is dead. | y 


This being the case, and we i ine that so much will 


be readily admitted, it seems a pity for one who proves | be 


himself in other es to be a warm and enlightened 
student of Shelley’s best works, to concentrate his bull’s- 
eye of moral reprobation of what has never had a single 
defender, and which, by its entire want of vital interest 
and power of delineation, is already half Pane If 
the incestuous of “‘Laon and Cy ” had 
been worked out with the passion and fascination that 
an Elizabethan dramatist would have given to them, we 
should have no word to say in their defence, should say, 
let this limb be amputated, or we cannot admit the body 
to our popular libraries. But we all know such is not 
the case, and for our own part we prefer todwell on the 
manifold moral excellences that adorn the majority of 
Shelley’s writings. 


THE HOTBEDS OF DISEASE. 
Preventive. Medicine in Relation to the Public Health. By Alfred 
Carpenter, M.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

For many a thousand years mankind has jogged on 
living and dying, each unit taking its shifting place in 
the kaleidoscope of life, ever changing in form, P be ever 
remaining the same, and seeking in vain for rest 
which should be the perfection of life, but which can 
only be found in death. All the accumulated wisdom 
of these thousands of years has taught us only one 

individnall y: 


. Sbsolute fact as regards ourselves, each one 


That.is we have each of us been born. There is indeed 
One other fact as regards others, and which by a strong 


is but just. It would be highly 


effort of reason we can imagine as regarding oursel 
and sg suaes we mae all die. But this is vag 
vague idea, and conveys but a misty meaning to. 
mind, although there are some poe who go so far as 
to. say they know they must. But of this, as 

the individual, there is no evidence at all; and. 
general tendency of man’s mind is. towards the.con- 
viction that he will live for ever; for when a man 
is in a position to know he is dead, he is 


incapable of » on the subject, 
so that the word “ dea conveys about as much 
real meaning to the mind as the word “ prebth,” which 


describes the state before birth quite as 
the word “ death ’’ describes thostate inet te ee 


of life. Having once started on his j , Man. can- 
not believe otherwise than that he will go on for ever; 
and though a limit has been scripturally fixed at 100 


ery there does not seem to be any reason why that 

imit should not be extended at will. 
This very natural, and, in some cases, ! 

able, idea derives considerable strength from oo 

penter’s statement that, whilst 90 per cent. of the 


~ hope that, as ei 

twenty might be saved also, and mortality be reduced 
to Oper cent. But, as 80 per cent. more die amongst 
the lower orders than amongst the peerage, it. also follows 
that.80 per cent. more are born. This is due, accord- 
ing to Dr. Farr, to an effort of Nature to compensate.for 
the excessive waste of life goimg on in towns; but 
Dr. Carpenter does not share this view, and very properly 
deprecates the error. of regarding ' 

and effect. Overcrowdi i 


possible to Dr. Farr’s theory except on_ the; 
sumption that is only a limited. amount of the 
materials necessary to life, and that no more 


— eof its province. But “ ey Sime it in 
to e a man in- 
Sages saree a some ne aie fe Se oe 
terior of his own stomach. A to him on. behalf 
of sanitary science are thus quite thrown away. The 
So peredi'' tak teaeccina tena iaaaeiten 
a a impressing upon conviction 
that instead of 10 per saik teen a lose only 5 per 
cent., or, on the other hand, 25:per cent. of their 
eajene Suey aptaee © Snecma a, the sanitists 
accordingly. That they should pay for their ns 


iF 


ee ak goer nae ae 
1001. a-year to pay ich peer in order to. 
down the adteties in the rich peer’s family. The 
bono publico apne does not fit in here at all, 
cording to Dr. Carpenter and other eminent. authorities 
motic diseases are caused by infection germs spreading 
ve 


about, or being s about, through defecti 
ments, to 7. mhich is the ches, of preventive 
medicine. Of course prevention is better 3 


cure ; 
but it is useless to prevention afier the :evil 
has half done its work. Waiting till the germ 
of infection has appeared, and ising an 


elaborate system of drains, pipes, traps, and 
bolting the door after the steed flown. This, how- 
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ever, is all that the sanitists profess to do. Let us have 
the control of your germs of disease, they say, and we 
will see that they are properly disposed of. In fact, the 
peer says that he does not care whether 10 or 90 per 
cent. of the children die of preventible diseases as long 
as the germs these diseases produce are carried safely 
away beyond the reach of his or and olfactory nerves, 
and do not endanger the life of his children beyond the 
imevitable 10 cent., to which, as a wise law of 
Providence which keeps the estate together, he not alto- 
gether unwillingly submits. 

It would, therefore, be much more satisfactory if the 
sanitists.were to strike at the root of the evil, and 
endeavour to grapple with the causes that produce the 
germ rather than with the causes that occasion its dis- 
semination. But to this important subject Dr. Car- 
penter refers only once, and that only in the latter 
sense. He says:—‘‘The second class of Medical 
Officers of Health are members of the Poor Law 
Medical Service, appointed by the Boards of Guardians 
to alleviate the sicknesses which afflict the poor. These 
officials, being in immediate and early contact with 
State diseases (sic) are called upon by the destitution 
authorities (sic) to advise as to the best means to be 
used for the arrest of epidemics, and they have generally 
+o urge upon their local authorities the adoption of pre- 
ventive measures.” 

The italics are ours. Perhaps acter ae Dr. 

ter has touched upon the very root of the evil 
by using the phrase “State diseases” and “ destitution 
authorities.” The diseases from which the poor mostly 


, suffer are in truth ‘ State diseases,” as they are caused 


by the negligence of the State. To put it in the form 
ef an axiom, “‘ State disease” is a diseased state; and 
“ destitution authorities’ are authorities for destitution. 
But there Dr. Carpenter stops, The disease having-ap- 
, the medical officer steps in to adopt measures 

the arrest of epidemics. They ought rather to adopt 
measures to prevent the epidemic from breaking out at 
all. It may be obj that it is impossible to fix 
the limit below which the poor man cannot be 
allowed to sink without falling a victim to typhoid 
er any of the other thirty-two zymotic diseases of 
which Dr. rene gives a list. But there are certain 
measures which might be adopted, yet which are not 
ed by the State authorities, which would un- 
doubtedly go far to raise the vitality of a district with- 
out any extra expense at all to the State. Of this Dr. 
Carpenter says nothing. It is beyond his province as 
sanitist in the present acceptation of the term. It may 
therefore be permitted to point out a few of these 
measures. For instance, Dr. Carpenter says that 
“dampness in walls is a source of evil, and that wet 
foundations are especially to be avoided.’’ This will be 
eonceded by everybody. Yet from the window of the 
room in which these words are written it can be seen 
that there are some fifty or sixty houses being “‘ put up ” 
without any foundation at all beyond a thin layer of 
eoncrete and pebbles on the surface of the ground to 
build the walls on. Underneath the flooring there is 
the bate ground, in all its native simplicity. Not only 
this; the sand used for the mortar and plastering 
purposes is sea-sand, which, owing to the salt it 
contains, is always more or less in a state of deliques- 
eence leading to that efflorescence which so fre- 
oe, may be seen variegating the monotony of a 
ead wall. Again, it is not a rare thing to see a 
board stuck up on a piece of waste ground, with 
the inscription, “ Rubbish may be shot here.”” Rubbish 
is shot there; and when the picturesque inequalities of 
the ground are filled up with the nondescript refuse that 
comes out of the dust-hole, further rubbish in the shape 
of bricks and mortar are piled up upon it, called houses, 
and let at rents varying from 8s. 6d. a week, taxes 
included, to 401. to 501. per annum without taxes. The 
water cistern is generally placed in the closest proximity 
to the most unsavoury place in the house, to save a few 
feet of piping. As for the drains, out of sight out of 
mind. Now, ought not these matters to be under’ the 
control of the building inspectors ? There® are such 


officials ; but they seem to limit their exertions to seeing 
to the proper “elevation” and the appeurance of the 
street. As it is, the poor are quite at the mercy of the 
small builders who have advanced from the positions of 
bricklayer and foreman to the status of a landed 
proprietor with a job lot of bricks on hand and a few 
pounds in the bank to draw which they not unfrequently 
meet with considerable difficulties when they have to 
construct their signature on the necessary cheque. 
Another matter deserving far ter attention than 
has been devoted to it, and which, besides, comes quite 
within the range of the sanitists, is the dissemination 
of germs of disease through the intermediary of the 
wnbroker. Here there is absolutely no control. 
The sheets and blankets on which a person may just 
have died of the small-pox may be ea d fora few 
shillings, 2nd placed next to the bundle of flannel petti- 
coats belonging to Lady Vere de Vere. Not that Lady 
Vere de Vere pawned her petticoats, but Lady Vere de 
Vere’s washerwoman may possibly have pledged her 
ladyship’s things for a day or two. Washerwomen are 
very apt to do such things ; and when their example is 
imitated by maid-servants, footmen, and valets, a 
noxious disease breaks out in a mansion, to think of 
which at all in connexion with the pawnbroker 
would be an insult to the owner. But it is amongst 
the poor that the pawnbroker makes the most havoc. 
There is not the least doubt but that’ the propaga- 
tion of disease is carried on far more actively by 
one single pawnbroker in a poor district than by a 
dozen defective sewers and drains. To use the 


graphic language of the inferior classes, there is, in-. 


deed, death in the po shop. Recently, for instance, 
one of two sisters died of the small-pox, and the bed- 
ding on which she drew her last breath was carried to 
the pawnbroker’s almost before the body was cold ; and, 
worse than this, a case has just come to our knowledge 


which to a great measure explains the persistence of the 


recent outbreak of small-pox in the East of London. 
A nurse, appointed by the medical officer to take 
charge of a family suffering from the disease, was 


in the habit of pawning articles belonging to mem-. 


bers of the household in order to procure drink. 
Both of these cases can be verified if necessary. 
Need more be said? Yet this might be easily pre- 
vented. According to Dr. Carpenter, heat is the best 
disinfectant, because it absolutely destroys the germs 
themselves, and not, like many chemical prepara- 
tions, only the conditions requisite for their develop- 
ment. Hence he advocates the use of disinfecting 
chambers, or an apparatus such as those manufactured 
by Frazer Brothers, of Bromley and Bow, for the local 
authorities to purify such articles in that cannot be 
washed. Every pawnbroker should be required by law 
to have such chamber or apparatus, where all bedding 
and apparel might be subjected to a hot current of air 
at a temperature of not less than 225° Fahr., which 
would effectually destroy all contagion. 

These are two instances in which prevention might 
be used at a very early period, and to carry out which 
the necessary machinery already exists. There are 
many other cases which admit of the same precautions, 
such as in the manufacture of cheap bedding, and 
cushions stuffed with “rugging ”—old carpets torn up 
—so impure that respectable dealers will not have them 
in their stores for fear of their infesting other goods 
with vermin. The arrangements of the rag-dealers’ 
stores should also receive much more of the attention 
of the inspectors of nuisances. Dr. Carpenter, how- 
ever, confines himself chiefly to the question ot 
drainage and the disposition of sewerage. His re- 
marks on this head are so lucid and self-evident that 
it is paying no compliment to the age that they should 
be necessary at all. There will, of course, be an endless 
divergence of opinion as to the best way of disposing of 


the sewerage of great towns as long as it is hoped to 


derive a great commercial profit from it. But this, as 


Dr. Carpenter justly says, cannot be allowed to weigh ~ 


against sanitary urgencies. If the public health is a 
desideratum and a necessity, the public must pay for it, 
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as it has to pay for good—or bad—water. Being an 
advocate for the destruction of contagion by heat or 
combustion it is rather surprising that Dr. Carpenter 
should not have suggested some system by which sewers 
might be ventilated, and their noxious products destroyed 
at one and the same time. For instance, there might 
be shafts leading at intervals from the main sewer into 
a tube spans parallel with it and above it, and ter- 
minating in a furnace, where the gases and volatile con- 
tagion es would be consumed. This system would 
draw all the gases away from the houses, insead of let- 
ting them into it, by their pressure to which Dr. Carpenter 


alludes as ao y overcoming the slight layer of water 
contained in the traps, which as frequently as not shut the 
off into the house as outside of it. Regarding the 


utilisation of the solid and liquid contents of the sewers, 
Dr. Carpenter of course advocates returning it to the 
earth, whence it at one time originated. For his opinion 
on this important subject, and regarding which there is 
so much senseless prejudice, we must refer to Dr. Car- 


penter’s work itself. Regarding the financial results of 


the Sewage Farm at Beddington, he at once admits that 
though it may be so far unremunerative, there is no 
reason why it should not return a fair profit; but at the 
same time he says with great force that sewage farming 
is not primarily intended to produce a revenue, but to 
assist in keeping up the health of the town, and pay 
something towards the expenses which would otherwise 
be far greater. 


WINSTOWE. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Leith Adams. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1877. 


This story is a remarkable one in many ways. The 
authoress is full of generous indignation against the 
wrong-doing of the world, and she expresses it in 
vehement, and sometimes noble, a Mrs. Adams 
is evidently steeped in the spirit of the century; but 
though she writes a novel in order conveniently to set 
forth her views on humanity in ieral, she not 
neglect the more literary side of fhe business, but con- 
structs a plot, and makes her characters act their parts 
so unconsciously that we forget the moral as we read, 
and only think of the story. 

The plot is simple. William Snow, a good, almost a 
dreadfully good, young man, with a square brow, curly 
hair, blue eyes, and an open countenance, is adopted by 
a benevolent old gentleman, and loves the old gentle- 
man’s niece, Lilian Selwyn, but as nobody knows whose 
son he is, William virtuously determines not to address 


’ her otherwise than as a brother until he shall have 


made a name worthy to offer her. To make this name 
he becomes a member of the Inner Temple, and his 
success at the Bar is indicated sufficiently by the 
fact that, when he is twenty-five, he rejoices in 
possessing not only a clerk all to himself, but an 
“‘ office-boy.”” In the meanwhile, Lilian becomes e 

to Guy Tremlett, a man with a beautiful dark face and 
an intense charm—a man whose life, we are told, “ had 
been neither pure nor true; yet there was no wrong of 
which he was at any time guilty, but that wrong 
appeared, in the eyes of those who knew him, as more 
excusable in him than it would be in anyone else.” Of 
course it is clear from the beginning that sooner or 
later Lilian must give up Guy, and learn to appreciate 
William ; and therefore it is not unfair to the author to 
reveal that Guy dies of deliriwm tremens a few months 
before his marriage is to take place. Now we think 
Mrs, Adams is clever enough to have grappled with the 
difficulty of transferring Lilian’s affections to William 
without killing Guy; but as itis, she shows much skill 
in keeping the veka in doubt up to the last as to the 
means by which the change is to be effected, for 
William never reveals that Guy’s own evil courses 
brought abont his death, and he remains enshrined in 
Lilian’s memory for years afterwards, while poor 
William is in disgrace for having kept her away from 
the terrible deathbed. 


Meanwhile, William has other things to think of,’ 


and, it may be presumed, to interest him. When we 
are told that, in the early days of his adoption by Mr. 
Karle (who, by the way, tips him with a golden guinea 
in the year 1846), Wiliam Snow’s peculiar refinement 
of face and manner were often the ton of remark, 
while “all little vulgarities of speech, all roughness of 
manner, fell off with wonderful rapidity,” we are pre- 
pared for the discovery that William is the descendant 
of a noble line. Mrs. Adams very wisely refrains from 
® minute statement of all the proofs by which his 
position is established, but she assures us that they 
were amply sufficient for the baronet, his grandfather, 
and for his friend, Pelham Petti ,Q.C. Mr. Petti- 

w is one of the most elaborately drawn characters in 
the book, but he strikes us as unreal, in spite of his 
“‘ get-up,” so to speak, which is excellent. e have a 
perfectly clear idea of his appearance, and at times 
catch something of the inner man, but the picture has 
been touched and retouched too often, and the result is; 
as we have said, unreal. We implicitly. believe the 
authoress’s assertion that Mr. Pettigrew is a 7 great 
man, and perhaps it is only when his great mind is re- 
laxing itself on purpose that he makes such conversation 
as this :-—‘* De Haouke is like the ‘contented man’ in 
Tupper's ‘ Proverbial What’s-his-name’ (awful proser, 
that man Tupper!), ‘carries his sunshine with him.’”’ 
But, to say the truth, humour is not Mrs. Adams’ 
strong point, though she possesses a sharpness of ob- 
servation and power of neat expression which some- 
times make a fair substitute for the greater gift. 

One of the most remarkable points in this book is the 
extraordinary temerity, nay rashness, with which Mrs. 
Adams rushes into the description of scenes in which no 
female character is present. We have men’s little dinners, 


journeys, interviews in lawyers’ chambers by the dozen, 


all described with a pen so unfaltering, and in such bold 


detail, that we are sometimes taken in for a moment; 


but in spite of the real cleverness with which many of 
the situations are managed, we detect the treble voice, 
and feel the di ble sense of unreality which 
attends even the best actress’s representations of male 
parts. Where it is essential to the progress of bet 
that one man should see another man on private busi- 
ness, or that any important event should take place 
between men alone, we can forgive an authoress for 
hiding herself, like the freemason’s wife in the tall clock, 
and telling us what . Serious conversation, after 
all, need have no gender, but what we cannot excuse 
are uncalled-for descriptions of men’s lighter talk when 
the absence of ladies is indicated by a plentiful sprink- 
ling of “devilish good fellows,” “ dainail infernal 
fools,”’ and “ by gad, sirs.” This sort of writing neither 
enlightens women nor impresses men, and serves no 

urpose that we can see. We must find fault also with 
Mra Adams for introducing so much conversation in 
dialect as she thinks fit to do. The dialect is 
not good dialect, being a patchwork of cockney, 
midland, and Scotch, besides containing many w 
that are only ogels phonetically. What cpcntiacily of 
pronunciation, for instance, is indicated by “a nold 

love” ? The people who utter these mis-spelt words 

ave only the slightest, if any, connexion with the story, 
and we get heartily tired of them long before they dis- 
appear, excepting, perhaps, Mrs. Dutton, the woman under 
whose roof Willan is born, and who is rather a nice 
character. Mrs. Adams’s own style is fresh and vigorous, 
though sometimes a little affected and pompous, but at 
any rate her English is quite good enough to stand on 
its own merits without the French words, with which 
it is ornamented much too profusely. ° It is not easy to 
fix on any telling paragraphs to quote, but the book 
abounds in shrewd remarks and eloquent passages, and 
contains many good pieces of description, Mrs. Adams 
possessing the first great requisite for a writer, of seeing 
distinctly what she means to describe. 

In conclusion we will say that a well-written novel, 
with a clear plot, a compact dramatis persone, and 
a good moral tone, even without the many less con- 
spicuous merits of the book before us, is rare enough to 
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make us feel grateful to Mrs. Leith Adams for her work, 
and that she will soon—not too soon—produce a 
successor to ‘ Winstowe.’ 





MINOR NOTICES. 

Hungarian Poems and Fables for English Readers. 
Selected and Translated by E. i, Butler. (Triibner 
and Co.)—Mr. E. D. Butler has al attained a con- 
siderable re ion as a scholar of Hungarian, that 
most di t language, and the ereee little volume, 
very conscientiously prepared, will certainly enhance 
promises fair to do for England 
what Dr. Steinacker has so admirably done for Ger- 
many—in placing us en r with the literary life of 
the ; i ore us have in most cases 
already h the most stringent criticism, 
that af the well odetated arians ves, who 
have had an opportunity of ing them in successive 
numbers of the influential journal which bears the 

ious title of Osscehasonlité irodalomtértélmi Lapok. 
That would be a very profane spirit that should venture - 
to contest the authority which can boast a name so awe- 
inspiring. We ourselves would indulge in any circum. 
locution rather than name it again. The poems translated 
by Mr. Butler range from those of Vérésmarty, the 
great founder of modern Magyar poetry, the composer 
of the Hungarian national anthem “ Szdzat,’’ to selec- 
tions from writers now living, and still young. One of 
the most successful of Magyar lyrics, the “ Hope and 
Memory” of Kélesey,is here given, we must confess with a 
certain harshness that is probably due to the translator. 
A single unimportant piece represents the Callicles of 
Hungary, the inspired Petéfi, whose songs have never yet, 
so far as we know, been rendered into any language in 
such @ way as to give a just impression of their stirring 
and magical charm in the original. In Arany Mr. 
Butler makes us acquainted with perhaps the most gifted 
Hungarian singer of the generation of Tennyson and 
Gautier. But the metrical translations in this volume 
appear to us to have far less intrinsic value than the 
very original and charming fables in prose with which 
the book closes. These are all the work of Fay. This 
writer, Andrew Fay or Faj, was born in 1788, and died 
in 1864. He began by translating, as most of the 
Hungarian poets have done, enriching the poor soil of 
their literature with the wealth of Europe. At last, after 
a tentative publication in 1818, he brought out in 1820 
a volume of ‘ Original Fables and Aphorisms,’ which had 
a ran, and founded the reputation of the author. 
this Fay turned with indifferent success to the 
drama, but in 1828 he went back again to his true gift 
as a fabulist. Through the whole of his long career he 
busied himself with every species of literary occupation, 
but it is only by his fables that he is now remembered. 
They are terse and pointed in the highest degree. This 
is how Mr. Butler translates “ The Fox and the Hare.” 

“ Neighbour, I have recommended you to the lion as a courier,” said 
the Fox, standing by the Hare’s resting-place. 

“ I only wish you had not recommended me,” sighed the latter, “for 
the lion will think that I have the same cunning disposition as 
yourself; whilst you, because you have laid me under.an obligation, 
will think pamdae entitled to devour my offspring.” 

One more fable of Fay's, and we leave Mr. Butler to 
his readers. The political significance of this little 
allegory is very transparent : 

A Stork was anxiously running to and fro, at the sight of a young 


sportsman. 

“Gentle creature,” said the Wild Duck, from out of her bed of 
rushes, “ what have you to fear; neither is your flesh good for food, 
nor are your feathers of any use; therefore do not disturb your- 
on the sportsman’s devices are more likely to be directed against 


“ Not #0, my friend,” replies the Stork ; “ th rtsman, I i 
young; Som may pesape tae into me head Seep Eiscennane “ 
ve m ost i iti 
agsinst malice and prodeternrined mischiek” > Protection 
_ Our Trip to Blunderland. By Jean Jambon. (Wil- 
liam and Sons.)—The illustrations to this 
book are clever, but there is not much to be said in 
praise of the story itself. It is but a colourless and ! 


feeble imitation of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ The author 
actually introduces Alice into a few pages of the story, 
and apologises for so doing in a prefatory fly-leaf—an 
apology that was quite needless, unless the author was 

prepared to apologise for the existence at all of a 
story the audacity of whose imitation is only surpassed 
by its ill-success. We should be glad to think that this 
was the last of the many plagiaries to which Lewis 
Carroll’s delightful books have given rise. Mr. Charles 
Doyle’s illustrations are executed in a manner worth 
of the name'the artist bears; but it is to be seqeetbal 
that skill should have been wasted upon the present 
volume. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The article of most general interest in Mind, which 
seems to increase rather than fall off in importance for 
students of philosophy, is the conclusion of Professor 
Bain’s investigation into the facts of tke life of James 
Mill. It was well that obscure facts in Mill’s life should 
be cleared up, but the results do not bear a fair propor- 
tion tothe labourspent in getting at them, in interrogati 
Mill’s few surviving acquaintances, and following clues 
through files of newspa and magazines. The chief 
reward for Professor Bain’s labour of love is the light 
thrown on Mill’s personal character, which, with all its 
sternness and Te had much less hardness than 
the opponents of his philosophy are wont to believe. 
Professor Bain thoroughly disperses the charge of want 
of feeling and ingratitude which has been brought 
against Mill, and shows that, though the reverse of an 
effusive man, Mill was by no means ungenial, and acted 
in every relation of life with a most honourable sense of 
duty. One of the most important of Professor Bain’s 
new — is the paeece of mg ee religion in 
the education of his ily. The following ‘Paragraph 


will be a surprise to most people, and goes against 


prevailing impression that Mill’s children were not 
allowed to know that there was such a thing as Religion 
till they were grown up. 


For some time after his marriage, Mill himself went to church ; 
and the children were all baptised there. The minister that 
ised the eldest was Dr. Grant, probably rector of the parish, 
who used to dine at the house, and meet General’"Miranda. John 
as a little boy went to church ; his maiden aunt remembered taking 
him, and hearing him say in his enthusiastic way that “that the two 
greatest books were Homer and the Bible.” As regards father end 
son, she. changes did not last; but the other members of the 
family continued the practice. 
In his researches into the life of Mill, Professor Bain. has 
fallen upon an opportunity of doing justice toa secta- 
rian leader, whose services have not previously received 
their due deserts—William Allen, the Quaker. 

In the ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ Mr. Trevelyan adverts to ‘Clndaons 
services rendered to this country and to mankind by the 
brotherhood, which comprised Wilberforce, Zachary ° 
Babington, Thornton, and others. He remarks, that in their 
of carrying out their anti-slavery and other philanthropic enter- 
prises, “they can be regarded as nothing short of the pioneers and 
fuglemen of that system of popular agitation which forms a leading 
feature in our external history during the past half-century. The 
sefvices of these men are, indeed, great and undeniable. But justice 
demands an equal reference to another sect, and another set of 
names, who were in active co-operation with the Claphamites, and 
not inferior to them in self-sacrificing zeal—I mean the et tha 
Friends, whose foremost representative for a long time was Willi 
Allen, the chemist of Plough Court. Rivalling Wilberforce in the 
intensity of his subjective piety, he was inferior to none in energy 
and devotion to every good work; and, besides being a philan- 
thropist, he was very considerable as a man of science. Allen 
became acquainted with Mill, not later than 1510, and secured his 
active co-operation in a literary enterprise, a journal 
called the Philanthropist, published for seven years at Allen's own . 
risk. He also secured the advice and support of Mill in public 
gatherings for agitating his various schemes; and, in fact, Mill 
was one of the philanthropic band of the time, and knew many of 
them intimately, and, among others, Zachary Macaulay. Allen was 
worthy of a biography ; but the three volumes devoted to him, 
although bodying forth his piety, his energy, and his science, by 
the help of diaries and letters, are exceedingly out of proportion to 
the facts of his life. The Philanthropist was projected in the 
summer of 1810, and one page and a quarter are devoted to it. 
Again, in 1812, while it was going on, it receives mention in less 
than three lines ; and in all the three volumes, I have not discovered 
another reference. Mill is mentioned only twice; once he.end 
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Ricardo aceompany Allen (May 1811) to a meeting at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, for a subscription to ; and, again (No- 
vember 1813) he and Fox are taken to.a Finance Committee on the 
Lancasterian School business. Now, ae h the Philanthropist 


was only an instrument of pro numerous schemes 
that worked at, it ied a very large share of his atten- 
tion for seven years; and while he had many ‘contri 

ny Deane they were in constant 
communication, and many of his letters to Mill are preserved. The 
deep-seated divergence of their opinions on religion never inter- 
fered with their mutual esteem. Robert Owen’s infidelity was a 


views were never obtruded in an unsuitable place. Different 
was the i ion he made on Wilberforce, who, according to Sir 
James was the most charitable of judges. 

The British Quarterly is rich in mo ical articles, 
not ee ee but sound wholesome reading. 
King René of Anjou, Jules Michelet, G Buchanan, 
Thomas de Quincey, are the subjects. last is the 
most imperfect, chiefly for the reason that the writer 
ee with De Quincey. He avows a 
ference Swift's “‘ Modest Proposal ” for dealing with 
the surplus of children in Ireland over De Quincey’s 
‘‘ Murder Considered as one of the Fine Arts,” which 
means that he enters into the humour of the one and not 
into the humour of the other. The two are written in 
very different keys, and to praise the one to the dis- 
paragement of the other is simply to show for which kind 
of humour the writer has a bias. It is not 
criticism, but self me is no reason oat 
enjoyment of the one vein prevent people from 
J opihign the other. The essay on Buchanan is dis- 
tinguished by broad common sense. on “poor 
King René, whose large style agreed not with the 
leanness of his * is the most interesting of the 
four. There is also-an instructive article in the British 
Quarterly on the Sects of the Commonwealth. 


The article in the Hdinburgh Review on Prince Harden- 
berg’s Memoirs might have been read with more 
leasure as well as profit if, instead of giving a con- 
ensed history of Europe for the period covered by 
8 career, as indigestible a meal as a few 
pounds of Liebig’s Extract, he had picked out and placed 
in clear relief those eS which the Memoirs 
throw new light. How a composition this is com- 
with Professor s account of the same book 
in Maemillan’s! The Edinburgh Reviewis sadly in want 
of a little literary talent. The article on Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s novels is pleasant enough reading for a rainy 
day in the country, and perhaps the Quarterlies, like 
lighter magazines, must keep in view that may be- 
come a resource in such el oirrellope, But it ne 
nothing new to say about : ; it is simp 
enaptnasiaenerel went about his personages, lien 
the writer passes genially in review, with remarks as to 
which he likes an ae he oe not like. There is 
nothing to say against this sort of review in its proper 
place ; io ure offen driven’ to’ Vagaile dull hours by 
comparing notes about fictitious personages, when the 
are not sufficiently intimate for more piquant ; 
and, in the absence of a living companion, the printed 
page may answer the purpose sufficiently well. The 
dinburgh Reviewer is a very sensible person, with whom 
one may, in the absence of more exciting occupations, 
compare notes without being bored. But surely some- 

ing more is expected from critical notices in a 
Quarterly than the mere amusement of the idle hour. 
What name but padding can be applied to such common. 
places as the following ? 

He seeks his unfailing sources of interest in his vivid pictures of 
English life, with their fresh yet realistic local colouring. As we 
have said ow. has stuck to the sound principle of ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. has never sent his ambition fluttering after the 
Sale een enn cneeeeas 
inventi . e 
ent liver Wil teak da aan ey tan. scl tn tae ee tenes 
they seem to themselves; tears off such fii 

everybody, and interests us by an insi 
secrets that few people care to publish if they 
shows us how very little need go to an entertaining 
y commonplace indivic 
clever novelist. A very ordinary 


op ma de ge he made some vain attempts to combat it; but 
8 


the experiences of the most a 
make excellent material for 


affair, whose shallow flow is merely obstructed by the most trifling 
everyday obstacles, may be more exciting, because mo 


than a d and guilty passion with intrigue, daggers, 
ieincateineen invited to look on at a drama that rises to 


regions ly imaginary and altogether the range of our 
perso’ ence, In the other the er, with no conscious 
effort, can into the place of hero or heroine. This is the secret 
of the charm of Miss Austen’s novels. 


greatest mistress of the art of domestic fiction who 
in English literature. We know all her personages. 
lived with them. Yet we return continually with fresh pleasure to 
their society. 


A writer in the New Quarterly gives an in i 
account of Sir John Sinclair, an ancestor of Sir J. 
Tollemache Sinclair, which Mr. Galton might 
find valuable in his study of the transmission of here- 
ditary qualities. Sir John Sinclair had the reputation 
of being “‘ the most indefatigable man in Europe,” and 
he did much to justify this high encomium. north 
of Scotland may be said to owe to him its system of 

iculture, its fine breeds of sheep and cattle, its vast 
ntations of fir, in the sense that he took a foremost 
in introducing these benefits to its thin soil. And 
is restless energy made him a benefactor not to the north 
of Scotland alone, for wherever he went he had a keen 
eye and a practical brain for the improvement of natural 
advantages, and scattered useful ions wherever 
he went. Asa pamphlet-writer, Sir John Sinclair was 
more prolific even than Defoe, his separate brochures 
reaching the appalling number of 367, and most of them 
seem to have been written with some practical aim. 
Mr. Evershed gives a sufficient chronicle of the worthy 
baronet’s numerous achievements, and some amusing 
eee of eer unashamed conceit, a foible often 
und in men of his prodigious energy. After reading 
this paper, one begins to usiveniaat’ why the present 
holder of the baronetcy was so fierce in his invective 
against the management of affairs, and the n of 
willing merit in the House of Commons, New 
Quarterly contains also an interesting account of Leo- 
pardi by Miss Helen Zimmern. 


3 


made its reputation by that sort of thing. The 
reviewer of old was not omniscient, but he be- 
lieved that he was; he had all the dash of absolute con- 
fidence in himself, and flourished his tomahawk and 
scalping knife with a vi which can still be admired 
cobs whee We sue thld was absurdly ignorant of his 
—— But the savage tartarly reviewer of 
times, when he does not know his subject, finds 
it more difficult to have faith in himself, and ys an 
uneasy consciousness of inferiority which is fatal to the 
spirit of uncompromising assault. No reviewer of the 
good old sort would, for example, have permitted himself 
to confess that “‘ anything is better than being i 


literary varie 


‘the following :—“ We believe that Professor Clifford 


is a young man, and we trust that when he grows 
older he will learn the manners of good society, 
and acquire somewhat more of the temper of a philo- 


sopher. It is the character of a gentleman to respect 
re ae one of a philosop her to tolerate 
opinions di t from his own.” is is the old. 
fashioned idea of an extinguisher, but it is not up 
to the old-fashioned form; the es 

of bygone days would not have p in this 
way to have his ae tolerated and his ae 
spected, though he would have been equally bitter 
against opinions which he did not tolerate, and 

with whi 


3 


have seen that the mi 
the religious opinions attributed to Mr. Saunders, but 
in the manner in which are obtruded, and in other 
opinions which are associated with them. Modern 

ilosophers, as cease by the author of the ‘New 
Republic,’ have red hair and thin, hard voices, and pro- 
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pose to substitute statistical calculation and selfish 
animal comfort for the precepts and consolations of 
religion. We did not require extracts from the Nine- 
teenth Century to prove that Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Professor Clifford are not orthodox, and the reviewer 
fails to show that his author does not grossly mis- 
represent their proposed substitutes for the orthodox 


faith. 


The article in the Quarterly on Carriages, Roads, and 
Coaches, is evidently the work of an expert. There is 
material for a large book in the article. Regarding the 
construction of carriages more particularly, the writer 

into the minutest details, leaving nothing undis- 
cussed, from the shape and material of wheels to the 
comparative merits of different varnishes. On the sub- 
ject of roads, also, he is very learned, although in his 
elaborate discussion of pavements he is hardly just to 
asphalte. He admits the objections to wood pavements, 
and frankly quotes from the official reports of New 
York the confession that “a wooden pavement in that 
city had proved a total failure.” But he gives the 
preference to wood on the whole over asphalte and 
granite on the ground that fewer falls take place on 
wood than on either of the other two. He ought 
to have given greater weight to the experience 
of Paris in the matter of asphalte, which goes to 
show that, when asphalte is kept clean, it is as safe 
a pavement for horses as wood. He will find an in- 
structive statement from the Parisian authorities in a 
valuable paper drawn up by the Society of Arts, which 
we see he does not inclade in his list of documents at 
the beginning of the article. It is there stated that 
when asphalte pavement was introduced into Paris, 
there were numerous complaints from drivers as to its 
slipperiness, just as there are at present in London, and 
that many owners of carriages steadily avoided the 
streets so paved. But horses and men are getting used 
to the asphalte pavement. Care is taken to keep it 
clean; sand and horsecloths are kept handy to help the 
horses in rising if they should fall ; accidents are much 
more rare, and complaints are gradually dying out. 


The Westminster Review contains a very well-written 
article on “‘ Hindu Society and English Rule,” written 
well, and at the same time with an intimate personal 
knowledge of the subject. With some of the writer’s 
views we do not agree, notably with his savage onslaught 
on Mr. Wheeler’s history, but his article is an instruc- 
tive one. He proposes to continue the subject in a 
future number of the Westminster, when we shall have 
his whole case before us. One of the most valuable 
parts of the present paper is his account of the various 
materials ready to the hand of those who wish to study 
India and its inhabitants without knowing the lan- 
guage. 


DRAMA. 


——o — 
HAYMARKET THEATRE.—‘‘ ENGAGED.” . 


Mr. Gilbert has entered into competition with Mr. 
Lewis Carroll; the author of the ‘Bab Ballads has 
broken a lance with the author of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ Engaged has been called a Bab Ballad put on 
the stage, but this definition scarcely suffices to give an 
idea of its elaborate absurdity. In Engaged everyone 
acts as no human being would ever act; the play is 
mad burlesque in the form of a society drama, and 
presents a rapid succession of coherent idiocy and in- 
congruous events in a manner that leaves one at first a 
little puzzled whether to be amused or angry, bat which 
resembles nothing else in literature so nearly as Lewis 
Carroll's eccentricities. As Engaged is by Mr. Gilbert, 
it 1s sure to be clever; it is equally sure to leave upon 
the spectator’s mind an uneasy impression that Mr. 
Gilbert has intended to satirise something or somebody 
unknown. In the present case, the satire seems to be 
directed as much against the author himself as against 
anything else, for we seem to catch even more recollec- 


tions of his other plays than is usual with Mr. Gilbert, 
and many passages seem to be intentional parodies 
upon scenes and situations in his other dramatic works. 
It is not quite true to say that Engaged is excellent 
fooling when all’s done. It is excellent fooling at the 
beginning, when the bewilderment of the first surprise 
at hearing a heroine conclude an impassioned declara- 
tion of love by asking the state of her lover’s finances 
is over; but we get tired of the systematic repetition 
of this sort of incongruity, and the play drags a little 
towards the close. When the fact 1s once fairly 
established that everyone will do what, under ordinary 
circumstances, they would be least likely to do, when 
the nature of the fun is understood, and no new fantasy 
can possibly surprise, it must be confessed the jest 
begins to pall a little. Some condensation, some cur- 
tailment, would not be unwelcome, and Engaged would 
be both better and brighter for it. Still, it is amusing, 
and it is very well acted, the tragic gravity, without 
which the raison d’étre of the play would cease to exist, 
being admirably sustained by Mr Honey, Miss Marion 
Terry, Mr. Harold Kyrle, and Miss Lucy Buckstone. It 
would perhaps have been better if Mr. Honey had not 
made such a determined effort to act his part exactly as 
Mr. John S. Clarke would have done it. He is always 
amusing enough, without following any lead. Miss 
Marion Terry gives full effect to the inconsistencies of 
Mr. Gilbert’s rhapsodical heroine, by never betraying 
for an instant any consciousness of their absurdity ; and 
Miss Lucy Buckstone is equally earnest as the mer- 
cenary daughter. Mr. Harold Kyrlealso enters thoroughly 
into the spirit of the dramatist, and declaims with ad- 
mirable dramatic vigour and impassioned energy. 


ROYALTY THEATRE.—‘‘ LA MARJOLAINE.” 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ adaptation from Lecocq 
has already aroused a controversy as to the morality of 
La Marjolaine in its English form. One can only say 
that while the English public are determined to have 
English versions of all the popular French plays, they 
could not find a translator better fitted than Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards to at once preserve the liveliness of the 
original, and render it as little distasteful as possible to 
English feelings. We cannot expect Offenbach, Hervé, or 
Lecocq to write a Miracle de Nostre-Dame, and too great 
squeamishness should be tempered by a lively recol- 
lection of Dr. Johnson’s famous mot. La Marjolaine is 
well acted, well put on the stage, well written; it 
presents a pleasing succession of pretty songs, pretty 
music, pretty faces, pretty scenes, and pretty dresses ; 
above all, it is not too long, and its humour never flags 
nor drags. Miss Kate Santley is very pleasing as the 
heroine, singing and acting well; and Lionel Brough 
acts as humorously as ever, while his power of suddenly 
introducing a genuinely pathetic touch into the midst 
of the wildest buffoonery as usual lifts his acting far 
above the level of mere opéra bouffe, and invests it with 
an artistic dignity—the term is not too strong—pecu- 
liarly its own. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

Mr. Terry and Mr. Royce have worked up Mr. 
Burnand’s Musical Box, an adaptation from the French, 
but thoroughly coloured by the adapter’s peculiar 
humour, into a most amusing farce. en we say 
worked up, we do not mean that they have “gagged ”’ 
the dialogue, for that remains very much the same as on 
the first night, but they have illustrated and supple- 
mented the words with an exuberance of farcical gesture 
which makes the piece irresistibly laughable. Mr. 
Byron’s new burlesque of Faust and Marguerite does not 
keep the house in so continuous a roar, but it also isa 
very enjoyable performance. Miss Kate Vaughan is the 
Marguerite, and the most ardent worshipper of Goetbe 
may watch her graceful movements without feeling that 
his ideal has been injured by the travesty. Miss Farren 
acts the transformed Faust, Mr. Terry Mephistopheles, 
Mr. Royce Valentine, all with the most unsparing comic 
energy. 
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VARIORUM NOTES. 


——— —— 

Mr. Madox-Brown has just finished a picture which will 
rank among his master-pieces, “Cromwell, Protector of the 
Vaudois,” Cromwell dictating the despatch to the King of 
France, in which he protested against the cruelty of the Duke 
of Savoy to the Vaudois Protestants. Cromwell is seated on 
a table on the right of the picture, having just entered from 
reviewing his troops, with a scrap of paper in his left hand on 
which he has jotted down what he wants to have said, and 
is all eagerness and fiery impatience to have it at once put 
into the diplomatic Latin form by his secretary, John Milton. 
The blind poet and secretary sits opposite, searching in his 
mind for a phrase, while he waves his left hand to his assist- 
ant and amanuensis, Andrew Marvell, begging him to pause 
a moment till he has thought out something suited to his 
fastidious taste. Nothing could be more deeply characteristic 
than the expression of the three figures—Cromwell, powerful 
and impetuous; Milton, slight, elegant, for the moment think- 
ing only of his Latinity; Marvell looking up with the irre- 
sponsible air of a transcriber, yet all visibly pervaded by a 
common interest. There is vivid history as well as fine com- 
position in this picture ; it shows the painter coming appreciably 
to the aid of the historian. 


’ Itis said that Bishop Moriarty is to be succeeded at Kerry 
by Monsignor Capel. This is a promotion, we suppose, in 
point of dignity, but one would have thought that the reverend 
gentleman had a more congenial field of labour in London, 
unless he is to be a frequent absentee from his “ bishopric.” 


One of last year’s issues of the Chaucer Society’s publica- 
tions presents a remarkable instance of the justifiable pride of 
a great man. The publication in question contains in the front 
a portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer, and at the back it contains a 
photograph of Chaucer's great expounder, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
together with the great man’s autograph, and the date of his 
all-important birth. Unkindly persons might see in this 
juxtaposition of the two a resemblance to Leech’s clever 
sketch of Shakespeare and Colley Cibber, but we only discern 
in it @ proper consciousness of one’s own intrinsic merit. 


“ Daily Traveller ” writes to the Times regarding a collision, 
last Thursday on the Great Eastern Railway, near Stratford, 
and asserts that the accident was due to the Great Eastern 
Railway’s not adopting the block system. “ Daily Traveller” 
is quite in error on this point, There is no railway in the 
United Kingdom on which the block system is so thoroughly 
carried out as on the Great Eastern. There is a block every 
half hour, varying in duration from ten to forty minutes at 
some part of the line or other. What more does “ Daily 
Traveller” want ? 


A commission was engaged last Monday to examine into 
the working of some of the Hungarian lines, and the points- 
men and watchmen severely examined as to their duties, A 
special train was placed at the service of the commissioners, 
and the general working of the signals, &c., tested. On 
arriving at one signal-box, the train pulled up. The signal- 
man was addressed by the chief inspector, and asked what he 
should do to stop the train. “But, Mr. Inspector,” was the 
astonished reply, ‘ surely the train is at a stopnow!” “ Yes,” 
said the inspector persuasively, “ but imagine it was not at a 
standstill, what would youdo?” “ But, Mr. Chief Inspector, 
how can I possibly imagine that a train which is standing still 
is not standing still? Mr. Chief Inspector,” added the 
signalman in an injured tone, “I am not a poet!” We now 
know what a poet is—a person who imagines impossibilities. 


A correspondent suggests that Cleopatra’s Needle, which seems 
to be still afloat, might have addressed the Olga in the words 
of Shakespeare’s Antony, addressed to Cleopatra herself :— 

Thou knew’st too well 


My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
Ard thou should’st tow me after. 


Tle adds t’at the Olja migh: well reply also in Antony's 
words :— 


O whither hast thou led me, Egypt ? See 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back on what I have left behind, 
'Stroy’d in dish onour.” 

Only forty-two obelisks are known to exist. At Karnak 
four are standing, and two prostrate. Nine more are prostrate 
at Saan. One stands at Phile. Twelve are at Rome—the 
largest one of them being at the Church of St. John Lateran. 


Florence contains two, and Paris, Arles, Constantinople, one 


each, In this country there are four—two at the British 
Museum, one at Alnwick Castle, and the fourth at Kingston- 
Lacy, Dorsetshire, brought over by Mr. Wm. Bankes, a friend 
of Lord Byron, The obelisk now on its way to England was 
the companion of the one still standing at Alexandria, to 
which it had been transported from On. Though named after 
Cleopatra, its erection, at the Temple of Cesar, did not take 
place until the eighth year of the reign of Augustus, and 
several years after the death of the Queen. Abdul Lateef 
says that the obelisk stood in his time—twelfth century. 


The death of M. Theodore Barriére, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-seven, removes a prominent figure from the 
ranks of Parisian dramatists, and from the stalls of the first 
nights. M. Barriére was a clever writer and a famous 
collaborateur, though, accordiag to M. Arnold Mortier, thore 
who wrote pieces with him said that there could not be a 
more tyrannical or disagreeable fellow-worker—a reputatiou 
that Barriére did not deny. His collaborateurs were Adolphe 
Jaime, Edouard Plouvier, Jaime fils, Taillade, Lambert- 
Thiboust, Crisafulli, Adrien Decourcelle, Michael Carré, 
Victor Séjour, Capendu, “Léon Beauvallet, Sardou, Henii 
de Kock, Jules Barbier, A. de Beauplan, Mare Fournier, 
Auguste Supersac, Perrot, Jules Lorin (with whom he wrote 
his witty Le Piano de Berthe, which won the ready praise 
of Théophile Gautier), Henri Murger (with whom he 
wrote the clever dramatic version of La Vie de Bohdme, 
familiar at the Odéon), Clairville, Anicet - Bourgeois, 
Dumanoir, Grangé, Labiche, Maurice, Saint-Agué, Poujol, 


Antoine Fauchery, and Mme. de Prébois. In company - 


with these, and by himself, it was calculated, some little time 
ago, that he had written more than 244 acts. Arnold Mortier 
thus describes Barriére at a premiére of one of his own pieces: — 
“ Although Barriére is one of the most nervous authors in 
Paris, he is also one of those who least hide themselvés at 
their first nights. Perhaps it is mechanically, without in- 
tending it, that he walks thus from box office to orchestra, 
clasping the hand of everyone, his moustache bristling, his lips 
contracted by a smile too lasting to be joyous. To behold 
him thus one would think one had to deal with some retired 
officer, for Barriére has military manners, which, however, are 
explained by his connexion with the Ministry for War, in the 
quality of a map engraver. Yes, this restless, biting, scratch- 
ing, terrible writer has engraved maps,” 


The Irish journals report a melancholy casualty in Dublin 
Bay, when, by the upsetting of a boat, the son of the Irish 
Master of the Rolls and the daughter of a distinguished Irish 
Queen’s Counsel, were drowned. The Irish Master of the 
Rolls, Mr. Sullivan, has many friends in London who will 
sympathise with him in his loss. Mr. Sullivan’s brilliant 
career in the House of Commons is well remembered here. 
He was Irish Attorney-General under Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration, and his services were invaluable to Mr. Glad- 


stone in preparing and passing the Irish Land Act. Mr. © 


Sullivan is a brother-in-law of the late John Francis Maguire, 
for many years a member of the House of Commons, 


A correspondent writes to us, 4 propos of Victor Hugo's 
vigorous denunciation of De Morny, to say that, however de- 
fective his public character may have been, nobody could have 
had in private life more attached friends. Long after his 
death, many men as strongly opposed to his political conduct 
as anyone could be could hardly speak of him as a private 
friend without tears coming into their eyes. Like the 
Emperor Napoleon, he was a true frieud to his friends. 


The; Duc de Mouchy, who has just missed his election in 
France, is the husband of the only princess who was ever born 
in the United States, Princess Anna Murat, the granddaughter 
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of the beau sabreur. Her father was, during the early part of 


his life, a resident in America. 


The capture of seven Pashas, all at once, by the Russian 
force in Armenia could hardly be better described than by the 
title of M. Turgenief’s famous novel, ‘ Une Nichée des Gentils- 
hommes.’ 

Berthold Auerbach’s new novel, ‘Landolin von Reuters- 
hofen,’ has begun to appear in the feuilleton of several conti- 
nental papers. To jadge from the first instalment, it will be a 
repetition of his usual plots—a peasant girl discontented with 
her lot after marriage, purse-proud fathers, gentle mothers, 
trusting husbands, and much groundless grief and ado about 
nothing—something like ‘He Knew He was Right,’ beaten out 
like Dutch gold to cover acres of platitudes. 


They have a peculiar way of ordering things in Vienna. 
Baron Sergius Tatischeff, the former attaché of the Russian 
Embassy in Vienna, is reminded in the Official Gazette that he 
owes a certain jeweller 500 florins, and the well-known book- 
seller, Gerold, 216 florins 81 kreuzers. Baron Tatischeff had 
to leave Vienna very suddenly to join his regiment on the seat 
of war, where he has already so distinguished himself that the 
Cross of St. George has been conferred upon him. If Messrs. 
Gerold like to regard this as an advertisement, they are 
welcome to it. , 


Professor Vambéry has been writing a series of articles in 
the Pesther Lloyd on a very occult subject—“The Capacity 
of the Turks for Reform.” The conclusion he arrives at in his 
fifth article is that there is a wide gulf between Asiaticism 
and Europeanism, and that the contentions of Eu 
Powers on the shores of the Bosphorus and. the banks of the 
Danube have chiefly prevented this gulf from having been 
bridged over. In short, that Europe, and especially Russia, 
are the real authors of all the trouble in Turkey. Speaking of 
thé Bulgarians and Bosnians, he says they have not the slightest 
desire to exchange Turkish rule for any other—not even for 
independence, as they would be too weak to protect themselves. 
All they wish for is good government. This makes the case of 
the unhappy Bulgarians more hopeless than ever; for if he is 
eorrect in his estimate, it is not the capacity of the Turks for 
reform which is the desideratum, but the reform of the’ Euro- 
pean Powers, not especially of Russia, but rather of one whose 
present Ministry seem quite as incapable of reform as their 
colleagues on the Bosphorus. 


Last Thursday Professor Vambéry delivered a lecture at the 
English Club in Pesth, on the same subject—the capacity of 
the Turks for cultural development—before a very select 
audience. Amongst those present were Count Apponyi, Franz 
Palssky, Herr Helfy, and the British Consul, Mr. Harry Gas- 
trell, who all wore rosettes with the Hungarian-Turkish and 
English colours. The lecturer was enthusiastically applauded, 
and at the banquet which followed, Franz Pulssky, speaking 
in English, first proposed the health of the King and Queen, 
and then that of Professor Vambéry, “ who had brought light 
from the east to the west.” Several “ Hipp hipp-hurrahs ” 
followed these toasts. Professor Vambéry then humorously 
compared himself with Peter of Amiens, who, like himself, 
was lame, and a great Eastern traveller, but with the difference 
that he, the speaker, combated the crusade against the Turks. 
He then proposed the health of Franz Pulssky, the “ Godfrey 
de. Bouillon of the anti-crusade.” Pulssky then toasted Mr. 
Gastrell as a “real Englishman and raree-show of the Club.” 
Ilelfy drank to the Turkish army, whereupon Vambéry, ob- 
serving that it was a“ mistake ” to drink to the Turkish health 
with the forbidden beverage, proposed a toast to the “ only 
real European ally of the Turks, to England and her army.” 
Mr. Gastrell having expressed his thanks with a. few appro- 


priate words, the banquet relapsed into the social stage, in 
which it continued till midnight. " 


An American publishing house has just published a transla- 
tion of Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Spirite,’ which it describes as “an 
exquisitely beautiful imaginative story. The style is fasci- 


nating, the incidents unusual, and the heroine a. creation 





Gautier is by no means necessary to the happiness of the 
American public ; but if they are anxious to read him, it is a 
pity that they should begin with ‘Spirite,’ certainly one of the 
poorest of his works, very little characteristic of ite author, 
and possessed of a feeble Swedenborgian, spiritualistic senti- 
ment. 


A battle is being waged between the ladies of Alsatia and 


the Berlin postal authorities, in which we are sorry to say that 


the ladies have been worsted. In order to show their 
patriotic hatred of the Teuton, and love of Ja belle France, 
they write the addresses on their letters to Germany with blue 
ink, which, with the red p and the white paper, 
forms the tricolor they defy their enemies with. Letters to 
France, which require a blue stamp, are furnished with the ad- 
dress written with red ink, whereby they inform their French 
friends of their unalterable sentiments in cruel exile. But the 
German post-office official, true to his popular—or, rather un- 
popular soubriquet of Kameel, “ Camel”—at last refuses to see 
any humour in this practice, and, with his blackest ink, 
effectually effaces the colour of the stamp. 


A medal, struck by Pope Clement XIV., in commemoration 
of the expulsion of the Jesuits, has just been discovered in a 
private collection. On oneside there is the bust of the Pope, 
with his right hand raised and two fingers extended ; over it the 
inscription Clemens XIV. Pontif. mex. On the other side there 
is a figure of Christ with his hand raised, and behind him St. - 
Peter with the keys and another apostle. Before them lie 
three Jesuits, looking back maliciously. Above the group, the 
legend Nunquam novi vos; discedite a me omnes; and below it, 
the words, Expul. Soc. Jesu  memor. MDCCLXXIIL 
Ps. exviii. 23. Which was the infallible one of the two — 
Clement XIV. or Pius IX. ? : 


“Retrograde concentration,” since the Franco-German War, 


has become a recognised military term. Retrograde praise is 
the latest development of the system. During the manceuvres 
in Kaschau, the Emperor of Austria expressed to the general 
his great satisfaction at the state of the troops and the precision 
of their movements. The general sent for the colonel, and 


told him that the Emperor had expressed great satisfaction, 
although some of the columns had exhibited considerable 
looseness of formation. The colore! departed, much annoyed, 
and sent for his captains, and said that His Majesty had ob- 
served with displeasure that not only had the columns ex- 
hibited great looseness of formation, but that the companies 


presented a negligent appearance. The captains departed from 


the presence of their colonel in no amiable frame of mind, and 
each one sent for his sergeants. “ You asses! Have I not 
always said that you would disgrace me? If you don’t bring 
the men into proper trim till they go like a machine, I'll 
knock your —— skulls in!” Scarcely had the captain left 
the room, when the sergeant turned upon the corporal, and, 
giving him a sounding box on the ear, sent him off to give the 
men six days’ extra drill. Si non 2 vero 2 ben trovato—in the 
Fliegende Blitter. 


A Buda-Pesth solicitor has just left 30,000 florins, the 
interest of which is to be awarded to the ballet-girls of the 
National Theatre as. a dowry every time one of them marries. 
At the same time he has inserted a proviso to the effect that 
the money is not to be invested in any undertaking that returns 
more than 7} per cent.; as, otherwise, the National Theatre 
would soon be left without a single ballet-girl. 


Two prizes, one of 2,000 marks and one of 1,500 marks, have 
been offered for the best and second-best model of a statue of 
Liebig, to be erected on the Maximilian’s Platz in Munich. 
The height of the model, imagined erect, is to be 40 centimétres. 
Artists of all nations are asked to compete, and to send in their 
works hetween June I and June 15, 1878, to the Castellan of 
the Academy of Arts, 38, Unter den Linden, Berlin. The 
expenses of transport both ways will he borne by the com- 
mission. 

A hotel in Rome which rather seems:to pride itself upon its 
knowledge of English, puts up in each room a washing-list in 


long’| that. tongue in which it includes gentlemen’s necklaces, ° 
garaished silk shirts, and ladies’ wimples, : 


to be remembered with delight.” A knowledge of Thépphil 
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The manufacturers Schénfeld, of Herford, have inserted a 
tablet over the gateway of their new factory, on which is 
sculptured a highly suggestive inscription. It runs: 

In Memoriam aeternam. 
Videant Consules ne quid detrimenti capiat Respublica. 

Burned down, March 5, 1876. Permission to build ap the factory 

requested from the local authorities, June 19, 1876. Per- 
mission a accorded, November 17, 1876, after a loss of five months. 
Suum cuique. 

An International Railway Conference was held last week at 
Coblence by the ives of the French, Belgian, 
Russian, North German, and Rhenish State Railways, at which 
it was decided to issue no more return tickets. The fares for 
single journeys are, however, to be much reduced, and special 
tickets issued for children under twelve. 

A new opera, Armin, by H. Hofmann, the. libretto. by 
Fraiilein Dahn, was well received last Saturday at Dresden. 
The French papers, speaking of the work, insist upon calling it 
Arnim |! 


The prices charged by M. Brofft, the landlord of the Hotel 
Brofft, who had charge of the canteen at the Russian head- 
quarters, became so extorticnate that notice was given to him 
to leave within twenty-four hours, Certainly 16 francs for a 
bottle of vin ordinaire does look very much like extortion, con- 
sidering that price was charged in the very midst of some of 
the richest vineyards in Europe. Most of the Russian contracts 
are now concluded with Germans. 


Mr. Alexander Anderson’s forthcoming volume of poems 
will be entitled ‘Songs of the Rail,’ and contains many new 
pieces besides a selection of those published in his two former 
books, such as “The Brown Giant,” “Nottman,” “Jim 
Dally,” &c. It is expected to appear by the end of the 
month. 

The: historical painter Malankievicz, a pupil of Horace 
Vernet and Paul Delaroche, has just died in Paris. 

Hacklinder’s posthumous work ‘The Romance of my Life,’ 
is being prepared for publication by Arnold Wellmer. 

The Odéon opens this evening with Mauprat, the successful 
performances of which were interrupted by the closing of the 
theatre for alterations. The only change in the caste is the 
substitution of Mme, Héléne Petit for Mile. Antonine in the 
part of Edmée. Although the play has already been acted 
more than fifty times, this reopening will be considered as a 
first night. The first night is an important event in Paris, and 
by no means easy for the outside world to get to. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Jewel of a Girl. By the Anthor of “Queenie.” In 3 vols. ars 2 


Horst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Biackburne, E. Owens.—Illustrious Irishwomen. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, 
pp. 414, 360.) Tinsley Bros. 28s 

Bray, Mrs. R. M.—Ten of Them; or, The Children of Danehurst. (Crown 
8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 

Browning, Robert--The Agamemnon of Aschylus. (Crown 8vo, pp. 148.) 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 5s. 

Carr, Esther——The Secret of Wrexford. (Sq. crown 8vo.) Griffith and 
Farran 


Ewald, Alex. Charles, F.S.A.—Sir Robert Walpole : a Political Biography, 1676- 
1745. (Large demy 8vo, pp. 466.) Chapman and Hall. 

Gilbert, William.—“ Them Boots.” (Crown 8vo.) Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Harte, Bret.-Two Men of Sandy Bar. (Fep* 8vo.) Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 1s. 

Hatton, Joseph.—The Queen of Bohemia: a Novel. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Jevons, W. Stanley.—The Principles of Science. Second Edition. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 786.) Macmillan and Co. 

Lamley, W. G., Q.C.—An Essay on Bye-Laws. (Crown 8vo.) Knight and Co. 

Lyster, Annette.—* Those Unlucky Twins!” (Sq. crown 8vo.) Griffith and 
Farran. ‘ 

Malet, H. P.—Incidents in the Biography of Dust. (Crown Svo, pp. 272.) 
Triibner and Co. 

Mariette-Bey, Auguste.—The Monument of Upper Egypt. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 261.) Triibner and Co. 

Our Trip to Blundertown. (Crown 8vo.) W. Blackwood and Sons. 64. 6d. 

Page, H. A.—Thorean : His Life and Aims. (Crown 8vo, pp: 271.) Chatto 
and Windus. 


Payne, Edward J., M.A.—History of European Colonies. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 408.) 
Macmillan and Co. 

Poetical Works of Thomas Cooper. (Crown 8vo, pp. 468.) Hodder: and 
hton. 7s. 64. 


Radcliffe, C. B., M.D.—Protens; or, Unity in Nature. Second Edition. 
(Demy 8vo, pp. 214.) Macmillan and Co. 


Roe, Rev. E. P.—A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. (Crown &vo, pp. 520.) 

Ward, Lock, and Co, 

Sime, James.—Lessing : His Life and Writings. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 327, 
358.) Triibner and Co. 21s, 

Sinclair, Thomas.—The Mount: Speech from its English Heights. (Crown 
8vo, pp. 302.) Trtibner and Co, 

a ange? Wells, T., F.R.C.S8.—Two Addresses. (Demy 8vo, pp. 50.) J. and A, 


Tancock, Rev. O. W., M. A.—Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book, 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 92.) Clarendon Press, 1s, 6d. 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows.—The Story of My Life. In 2 vols. (Crown 8yo, 
pp. 341, 382.) \W. Blackwood and Sons, 

The Barents Relics, Report to the Dutch Minister of Marine (Demy 8yvo0, 
pp. 70.) Trtibner and Co, 


Van Laun, Henry.—History of French Literat (Demy 
Smith, Elder, and Co, oa ee 








Terms oF Susscriprion :— Post within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s, 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d.; Quarterly, 
78. 2d.— U.S. of America, £1 108. 6d., or $7 50 gold:—JIndia 
and the Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in 
advance, and may commence at any time. 
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RIGHTON, FURNISHED HOUSE. —TO be. LET 
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Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


GRESHAM 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCLETY. 








HE DIRECTORS have the pleasure to present their Report on the opera- 
a tions of the Twenty-ninth Financial Year of the Society ending 30th 
une, 

year 5,569 P: were made to the Society for assuring the 
oun af Mesil.¥eo 162, 104. ff these Proposals 4,603 were accepted for the 
Poms sew ar Pada wage 9s. 8d., and Policies were issued for that amount, The 
immediate Annuities granted Guring the year were for £6,828 1s. 1d. 
therefrom the amount 


The income derived from Premiums, after ded 
£58,409 10s, 7d. in 


= Re-assurance, was £406,716" 138, 3d., incl 
ums for the first year of assurance, 


The balance of the Interest Account amounted to £100,139 4s. 5d., which, 
together with the Receipts from Premiums, raised the income of the Society to 
ee 17s. 8d. for the year. The interest which had become payable 

had not been received at the date of closing the accounta, is included in 
the item of “ Outstanding Interest ” among the Assets. 
' ‘The Olaims made upon the Society, and admitted during the year under Life 
Assurance Policies, were for an amount of £195,034 2s., of which sam 
31 bie tha 0d. wha temmeaced, whilst the Claims under Policies for Endowments, 
which bad reached their term, amounted to £94,073 8s. 10d, The sum of 
£35,791 6s. 3d. was also paid for the surrender of Policies. 


After providing for these amounts --for the Annuities falling due within the 
year—for all necessary office expenses, and every other charge on the income of 
the year, there remained a balance of £93,223 9s. 9d., which augments the fand 
avatlable for the existing Policies of the Society. This fand amounted at the 
and of the Financial Year to £2,329,256 17s. 9d., and, together with the amount 
of £67,528 8s. 1ld., reserved for the settlement of Claims outstanding, for the 
payment of Annuities not applied for, and for other purpores specified in the 
Balance-Sheet, make up a total of £2,396,785 6s. 8d. in realised Assets, as shown 
in the Second Schedule, 


The £80,000 declared — Meeting last year as divisible surplus has been 
duly allotte1 among the Shareholiers and Policyholders of the Society. 


The Accounts have been duly andited by Mr. G. H. Lapsury, the Public 


: 


. Accountant (a Stareholder of the Society), on the part of the Shareholders ; and 


FIRST SCHEDULE.—Revenue Account of “ The Gresham 


Amount of Funds at the bestanios of the year . .- £2,236,033 8 0 


Premiums—First year £58.409 10 7 
Renewals +» 851,897 12 10 
—_——_—_——- £110,307 3 5 
Less Re-Assurance Premiums  .. 3,590 10 2 
ee 406.716 13 3 
Consideration for Annuities granted ee a $e ee 57,646 15 6 


Interest and Dividends ef ** ese ef ** ee 100,139 4 5 
Profit and Loss Account :— 
ff f «+ £1,537 1 6 


Securities realised =i i. wee 


Loan d t F 29 1 5 
Charges and Assignment ees 0847 8 8 


£2,802,883 9 5 





We have examined the above Statement with the Books of Account, and 
hereby certify the same to be correct. 
Dated this 25th September, a <. LADBURY, 
eet, WILLIAM W. VENN, | Auditors 





Notary Public, Mr. W. W. VENN (a Poli cyholder), on behalf of the 
ders. The whole of the Securities and Document ts representing the 
Rages, Sth Society have been verified, both by the Directors and by _ 


The Directors have bestowed nnremitting attention to the investments of the 
Society, and they have much pleisure in reporting that the funds, as now in- 
vested, yield an average rate of Five per Cent. interest. 


The Society’s New Offices in the Poultry are progressing satisfactorily, not- 
withstanding the prolonged strike amongst the masons. 


The Directors have to announce, with the expression of their profound grief, 
the death of their colleague, Mr. ALFRED Smek. The Society was indebted t» 
him for the thoughtfulness and skill he brought to bear on its formation. For 
twenty-eight years he took an active part, both in the administration of its 
affairs, ani in the performance of his duties as the 8s Chief Medical 
Officer. His labours for the Society were enna. in his death the 
Society has sustained a great loss. 


A under the powers conferred upon them by the Deed of Settlement. the 
Board of Directors have elected Mr. WILLIAM THORNTHWAITE, a duly qualified 
Shareholder, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the dcath of Mr. SMER, wntil the 
ensuing Ordinary General Meeting. The Directors recommend this appoint- 
ment for confirmation by the Shareholders. 


The Directors retiring on the present occasion are Messrs. W. Treo, A. H. 
SmMeEr, and RIcHARD CRAWLEY, who, being eligible, are recommended by the 
Board to constitute the list for re-election. 

Mr. Lapsury and Mr. VESN retire as Auditors, but being elegible they offcr 
themselves again for election, the former on behalf of the Shareholders, and the 
latter on behalf of the Policyholders. 


The Directors congratulate the Members on the prosperous condition of tie 
Society. 
By Order of the Board, 


October 11, 1877. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary an1 Secretary. 


Life Assurance Society,” for the Year ending 30th June, 1877. 


Claims under Policies :-— 
Deaths os £195,034 2 0 
Endowments.. 94,073 8 10 
——_—_———— £289,107 10 10 
Less Re-Assured .. ks ee 1,844 13 4 








£287,262 17 6 
Surrenders J fe **f ef ef ef ef **f 35.791 6 3 
Annuities ef ef ef *f ee ff ef *e 25,289 10 0 
Commsssion és - oe ée és eee, te 38,024 14 1! 
Expenses of Management — 
For the acquisition of New Business :— 
Inspectors, Agency, and Tra- 
v Expenses .. +6 £15,503 15 9 
Ad = ng ee * ** ** 7,631 0 10 
Medical Fees .. ae oe +. 4,099 12 6 
27,225 9 1 
General Expenses .. és a 38,468 5 1 
Fiscal Expenses :— 
Stamps and Income Tax 
(English and Foreign) .. 3,983 7 8 
69,677 110 
Dividends and Bonus to Shareholders .. pe 2s Fs 17,085 12 0 
Bonus in Cash to Policyholders 504 9 2 
Amount of Funds at the end of the year, as per “Second 
Schedule ee ee ee ee ee ** 2,329,256 17 9 
£2,862,883 9 5& 








Signed, W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman. 
GEORGE TYLER, Director. 
EDWARD SOLLY, Director. 
F, A, CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 





SECOND SCHEDULE.—Balance Sheet of “The Gresham Life Assurance Society,” on the 30th June, 1877, 


es LIABILITIES. 

ders’ Sapenpee up. és -- £91,718 @ O 
Assurance Fund .. ee ee -. 2,111,047 9 8 
Annuity Fund oe 194,461 16 6 


Deferred Annuity in Italian Rentes Fund oa 2,035 12 0 


‘otal Funds as per First Schedule., ————-——_———-. £2,329,256 17 9 
Claims admitted but not paid .. “6 ae 65,971 0 il - 
Less Re-Assured ee **e es 400 0 0 1 
__ 65,571 O11 
Annuities outstandin ce ae - less 10 2 
Share Dividends and nus not applied for oe “% on 308 17 10 
Other Accounts we se “a be aa us Nil, 


£2,396,785 6 8 








We have verified at the Bank of England the inscription of the Government 
Funds, in the name of THe GRESHAM LIFE ASSUIANCE SocigtTy, and have 
examined the Books, Documents, and Securities, presenting the property 
eonteined in this Balance Sheet, and hereby certify ' the correctness of the same. 

Dated this 25th September, 1877 


Signed, G. H. LADBURY, 
WILLIAM W. VENN, } Auditors, 


ASSETS. 
Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom .. -» £213.013 11 6 
Mortgages on Property out of the — _— es Nil. 
Loans un the Company’s Policics .. - oe 194,083 9 7 
Investments :— 
In British Government Securities . ee ee on 148,899 11 19 
Foreign Government Securities 4 442,715 4 6 
Railway Debentures and Debenture Stocks. ° 747,998 7 10 
Railway Shares (Prefercnce and Sere? ee 11.669 0 © 
House Property .. ee ° oi 292,215 9 1 
Loans upon personal ere: ‘a <a we 29419 .4 2 


Credit Premiums ‘$s 


. 45,177 10 li 
post o 


ee oe es 42.848 6 7 
Furniture and Fittings ss ~ os ie es os 7.17 14 & 
Stamps and Stationery ee ee oe oe ee oe 1500 0°0 
Agents’ Balances ai i “i es es oa 5s 72,524 8 8 
Outstanding Premiums cs ee se a <" os 75.166 0 45 
Outstanding Interest and Rent . a * - ‘ 34 050 19 Tt 
Cashin hand andon Current Account .. 2) 7.7 39,445 6 12 








£2,296,785 6 8 





Signed, W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairma2. 
GEORGE TYLER, Director, 
EDWARD SOLLY, Director. 
F. A. CURTIS, Actuary and Sesretary. 
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Bas OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South Australia. 
Bills negotiated and collected. Money a. on deposit at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad eT 
LLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


[TREERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
Capital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHBENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL. — CHUBB & SON, Lock and 

Sarg MAKERS, have REMOVED their SAFE and LOCK BUSINESS to 

New and extensive Premises, 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 8t. Paul’s, E.C. 
a ee Makers to the Queen and the 








OLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, &c., 
ARRANGED.—MARION & CO., 22 and 23 Bono. SQUARE, underteke to 
put into order Collections of Photographs, Prints, &c, ; io ae them into con- 


Patent Portfolios, folding into small space. Portraits enlarged, framed, and 
cased, Estimates.given fur work in general. 


HE BODY SHOULD BE TREATED IN HEALTH 
and DISEASE as a WHOLE!!! and not as if it were ointed ma- 
chinery! On this all-important point, see ‘‘THE MORISONIANA” of the 
BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston Road, London, to be had of all the 
Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines, 
Chemists, and Booksellers, price 1s. 


Southampton Buildings, Chan Lane, W. 
DEPOSITS received at IN EST for stated 
On Current Accounts, Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances, 
Cheque Books supplied, and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2, 
On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


QO VEBLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, . 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


India, China, Japan, and A 

Navi Company despatch their Steamers from Southam , vid the 
Suez al, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from , With 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 
orthe WHOLE LIFE, . 


£ 1 5000 if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Single Payment 
hdl re . the Whole Life. Annual, 12s. Smaller amounts 
ther periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 


Prospectuses, &c., Free. W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director. 

£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
@ per post, One of ; 
BENNETTS LADY'S GOLD WATCHES 


Pi for time, beauty, and workmanship less eels air- 
a oF Me eae een tight, 





KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY 
ECOMMENDED sy taz MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HassaLL 8a :— “The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal tothe endl. The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Price 1d.; 9d. per Dozen; 6s. per Hundred. 
A BRIEF EXPOSITION of the GAME LAWS. 


“‘From this Root (the Forest Law) has sprung a bastard slip known by the 
name of the Game Law. ... Both alike are founded upon the same unreasonable 
notions of property in wild creatures, and both are productive of the same 
tyranny to the commons.” —Blackstone. 


Published by the Anti-Game-Law League, 136 Strand, 





TREC ro ee get 


a Rat tonite emma ong tt vit hiremmatetananiensal Me ems yr PONS 


APLE and Oia Tottepham Court Road, 


sensies, paaiuan fa 
CARPETS. on . oF ene Sow etame 0 
CARPETS. of 600 Piooes of Dest Brussels, from Ss. $d. to 3, 


yard; also 350 Pieces of Tapestry Brussela, 
Cc . From 12. i1d, to 2s, 6)d. T 
wer s ty 64d. per yard. hese goods are the 





A MANUFACTURER'S STOUK of 


CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES at 1s. 4$d., worth 2s, 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES, fully 50 per cent, under value. 


INDIAN CARPETS. 


FUYDERABAD. —- JF ECCAN. 





APLE and CO, have just received a large consignment 

of very fine CARPETS from Hyderabad and Deccan, mee on ae 
Baitimore and. the Dahlia, from Bombay. These ogg Bond 
end tacign. 


inspection. Quality very fine, some very curious in 
remarkably low, and must astonish, 
, MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G HH. TONBS, 





ka ‘ SURGEON-DENTIST, 
ILL to oh 
Wats glad “ a cb edapeetl gratis ee free, Se the 


caoth withieub palit feaee Gor auiy Peer aanemee- 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 
Note.—I ved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris adapted 
Si the mont « nt Selbeale Guat auc comeaie phaien ian et eae 


like this 
mastication, extreme lightness, bined with ——_ 
insured, wakins bulk ee obviated ; articulation i clearand distinct. 


In the administration of nitrous ide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process. 

TESTIMONIAL. ” 
** My dear Sir,—Allow me mo toexpeentmaysinsere thanks Ser the dhcfllen’ able 
tion displayed in the construction of oe ES ee ee ae ae 
mastication and articulation excellent. Oe OES See oe 
tained Her Mh ing agin in pce gpa I consider the per- 
fection of Dentistry. In recognition of valuable services you are 


at liberty to use my name. . HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
WeY'sS CARACAS et IDDM 





«t Whiek really eonsiate of Oosos ibe deprived of Giosemeimens oil.” —Feod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


OLLOWAre PILLS.—Nothing preserves the health 
well as an occasional alterati oat ta iatiiiiee of wenther, Sr atin the 
Pills Scanbeutt on on the stomach, li 


and Pills ble 
coenias” Ghote Gua ebusinemeen theta ier Snennh bell, and are tlie 
female’s best friend. 





Now ready, price Threepence, 
UNDAY eae of Mr. P. A. Tayto 


the House of Commcns, Thomas Hughes’s Bill, April 26,1 
Sir Thomas Chambers’s Bill, April 10, 1872. Revised from ends deo Yipee . 
Notes. Also a Few Words upon 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE QUESTION. 
London : EDWARD DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.C. ; and all Booksellem, 


Price 1d. ; per post, 1}d. 


()PENING of MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, &c., on SUN- 
DAYS.—Speech of Mr. P, A. TavLon, M.P., in the an of Commons, 
on Tuesday, May 19, 1874. Revised from the Reporter’s N 


London : ica 


Price 1d.; per post, 1}¢. 


Pet in of MEMBERS.—Speech of Mr. P. A. Taytor, 
Pane ci ten Tn en April 5, 1870. Revised 


London : E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 
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HEAL & SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


OETZMANN & COQ., 


FURNISH YOUR 67,69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, : 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 








Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Dish Covers-T'n,290. Metal, 658.; Electro, £11 118, 
Electro Crusts and Liqueurs. 
Seapon taint Sane.) v ke. 
Bronzed Tes and Cofte Urns. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &e, 


DEANE & 60, 






THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Fenders~Bright, 458, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
” Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Fi 


Cornices—Cornice- 
Gaseliers—2-lizht, 178. ; 3 do., 528.; 5 do, 26 6s. 
a ie £3 be., SS ae 
tchen U Goods, Mats, 
Garden’ Seay otien tanec Rolicrs, Hurdles, £6. 
(Catalogues free.) 


10, mg wisn set, LONDON BRIDGE. 





ESTABLISHED 1806, 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & co., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy. 


a 202 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Femaie.Atiendant on Ladies. 
MBASURE. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 


ion antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE AFFEOTI SEA or 
BICENESS, and MEADAGHE, having pooulenend @ndatee en 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


CAUTION.—Worthless Salines being placed before the public with the mere 
transposition of the words of my la which do not coutain any of the health- 
restoring elemente of GH’ TRADE MARK. is of the utmost 


that AMB and TRADE M on a BUFF- 
OSLOURED “WRAPPER crore each bottle, and on which de- 
alone can be placed. 


NOTE ADDRESS—118 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 

Restoresthe Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s. per bottle. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,”’ 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


GRATEFUL —COMFPoRTIN G. 


a 
COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS » GoO.,, 


HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


VICKERS' 


AN TCCTLACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s. 


Depét:—CUSTOM : HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


LORNE 
HIGHLAND 





WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
UNRIVALLED for TODDY. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries,-Argyleshire, 
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THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GINX’S BABY.” 


LUTCHMEE AND DIDLLOO: 


A STUDY OF WEST INDIAN LIFE, 3 Vols. 
BY EDWARD JENKINS, MP. 


WM. MULLAN & SON, 


London and Belfast. 





This day, a New Work by the Rev. W. Artuvr, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Successful Merchant,” “ The Tongue of Fire.” 


THE POPE, 


THE KINGS, 


AND THE PEOPLE, 


A HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT TO MAKE 


THE POPE GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD 


By a Universal Reconstruction of Society. 2 Vols., demy 8vo., 25s. 


London and Belfast. 


WM. MULLAN & SON, 





FREDr. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entinaly the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary 
description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly me et ane They are 
very economical; they give.no oppressive amount of heat; 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more eq uaee onda sham tm daaieaae 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in oak of the fireif desired. 

The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be 
seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
**Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
For over 30 years approved .as the BEST REMEDY for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion ; 
and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO.,, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON ; and of all Chemists throughout 
e@ Worid. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished ‘Stel 
without waste or dust. Sold gee - all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


W. G. NIXEY’S ‘BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you haveit. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or uire the the immediate 


in plain figures, and at at th ; e London 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Gulncuniils exllakaten aan abean for 


. household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


TA Y’S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOUBNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
ARBOWBOOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 





13 Great Martsorovenr Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 
A JEWEL of a GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Queenie,” “ My Love, she’s bute Lassie,” &c, 3-vols. 
MAUD LESLIE. 


ig ee ean Oe se in ins ininiaeil well drawn 
most in nove 
and show a thorough knowledge of human ife, aiid the style is brillant.” " ""” 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE.—HARD 


TO BEAR. By Grorctana M. Crark; and A TRUE MAN. By 
M. C. Stirring. 38 vols. 
“These stories are pleasantly written and evince a good deal of skill.”—Post. 


GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks, Author 


of ‘* The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“‘ This clever story cannot but be read with breathless excitement.”—Post. 


ONLY A LOVE STORY. By Iza Durrus 


Hanpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols: 


CHEAP EDITION of PHBE, JUNIOR. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 1 vol., 5s., bound end illustrated, 


The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. 


Mace Darian haba at Onn Rein CN a vols. 
(Wert week. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF BURNS. 
Now ready, Volume Second, 8vo., cloth, 15s. ; paper, Proof Plates, 
a royal 8vo., 28s. _ 


COMPLETE we ete eee of ROBERT BURNS. 
With eae + Rea gron Weed, Readings and Gi no a Engravings 
Volume III, will app-ar in December. 


Edinburgh : W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN & CO. 
-ADKTEL’S ARMARAC, oe 1878, now meter Prelcona, ‘be 
the Stars—W ctions, -erenalh ym 





of War and ok. 
Zadkiel foretold the War in Tokentee 
Paris, &c. Price Sixpence. 
London : J. G. BERGER, and all Booksellers. 


_AUTOTYPE. 
PERMANENT Fi oe BOOK I ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS.—-The Autot are producers of 
the Autotypeand Sac rer'elclloaye Bie Penne sepauaieaeiaans of Tomtanet ee 


ene 
Fac-similes of Medals and . 
Srawtens, and Ghelahan Visovend Cataaaaue adamant 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Printing by 


process which, preserving all the beauty of Siver Prints, are tee from the 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36 THBONE. PLACE, 


Capes « splendid silnehetea nf rachnsth die ated atheenne tiled het 
leries of Europe. 
TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA a. 
TWELVE AUTOTYPES from eer 4 Wi114mM Brag. 21s. 
set—SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. to “COMUS,” and SIX MISCEL- 
selected from the —— BLAks EXHIBITION. 


DOM |} DRAWINGS, By. Fr I, Surenps. 21s. 
The ECCE HOMO of: Cave Tuomas. 102, 6d: 
PoYNTER, 


The CATAPULT of E. J. B.A. £8 32., 218.. 78.64, 

The REMARKABLE SERIES of NATIONAL cf 
Women, en and: , Pictures of Mrs. Tunis. 
CAMERON. In.all sixty-seven at. 7s, 6d, each. 


MARGARET 
SKETCHES by by ROWBOT AM. Choice, 7s. ¢d. 
TWENTY-NINE STUDIES of JOHN FORBES HARDY, at 7s. 6d; each. 
REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Buayis, Bina, CRUIKSHANK, LEHMANX, 
Lucy, Sant, Warp, &c., dic., 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 


The Workse—EALING DENE, 


MIDDLESEX, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICE ROOM; AND THE PAMILY: TABLE: General Manager—W. 8. Binp. Director of the Worke—J. R. Sawren. 
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Two vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra, with Portrait and Three Maps, 38s, 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


GevenaL Eprrorn—J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Canon of Llandaff. 





Small 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK. 


WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, 


“ EprIrep FoR THR SYNDICS oy TIE UNIVERSITY PReEss. 





Price £1 11s. 6d., in Three Volumes, demy 8vo. 


THE RHETORIC OF 
ARISTOTLE. 


With a feiinesntery by the late EDWARD MEREDITH OOPE, M.A., 
: formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 


lor the Syndics of the University Press, by JOHN EDWIN 


Revised and Edited f 
* BANDY38, M.A. Pellow and Tutor of St. John’s — and Public 


in the University of Cambrid 


LONDON : 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW, 





NEW WORK ON UPPER EGYPT. 


Next week will be published, with Illustrations from Original Sketches, demy 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


ITS PEOPLE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 
Of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People of the 
Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches of the 
Natural History and Geology. ae 


Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZ INGER, M. D., 
Formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the Red Sea, 


WITH A PREFATORY NOTICE BY DR. GEORG 
SCHWEINFURTH. 


Londoa : BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


-- nme 


rPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 30), for Ocroner, 
was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. TORPECO WARFARE. 
Il, THE PHILOSOPHER CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 
TII, SOUVENIRS OF COUNTESS D’'AGOULT. 
LV. ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 
V. PRINCE HARDENBERG’S MEMOIRS. 
VI. THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
VIl. MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Vill. LYTE’S ETON COLLEGE, 
IX. THE STORY OF AN INDIAN LIFE. 
X. THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLACK, 


PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 288, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 





I, ODILON-BARROT. 
Il, HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS, 
III. CASARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 
LV. CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 
Vv. CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 
VI. LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES. 
VII, ALFRED AUSTIN’S POEMS. 
VIII. THE NEW REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERS. 
IX. ORDINATION AND CONFESSION. 
xX. THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No. 5 New-street 


Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the of London ; and published 
EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex. —Sarunpsy, October 30, 1877 1877. ” . 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH 
ASIA MINOR 


BY CAPTAIN FRED BURNABY. |. 


TIMES.—FIRST NOTICE. 


“ Here we are at the end of Captain Burnaby’s most interesting 
first volume. We must reserve the consideration of thé Second 
Volume, which is still more interesting, for a Second Notice.” 
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ATHENAUM. 

“Captain Burnaby’s many admirers will be glad to accompany 
him on his ride through Asia Minor. . . . The traveller is, as ~ 4 
hefore, full of animation, energy, and resource, and the subject is — 
certainly one of more real importance. . Varied pictures, 
grave and gay by turns, but drawn with unfailing life and spirit.” 


ony 


‘THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 4 

“Those who were delighted by Captain Burnaby’s adventurous 3 
expedition to the Khivan Khanate will not be disappointed by his 
ride through Asia Minor. There is the same spirit in the style, Pi 
and even greater interest in the subject.” ie : e 





RECOLLECTIONS of SAMUEL BRECK and 


PASSAGES from HIS NOTE-BOOKS, 1771-1862. toe a H.E. 
ScuDDER. 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ’ 
* This work givesa most graphic word picture of the caus a personal 
reminiscences of the great men and events connected with the rise of the 
blic. Mr. BRECK was ee acquainted with Washington, 







erican Repu 
Talleyrand, Mirabeau, Lafayette, &c. 


The LIFE & LETTERS of the Hon. CHARLES 


(Zn a day or taro. 


Talfourd, &c. Wins ark abst cbaheiesa Seti Jouoncd eich Gamaner kept td ara, 2 


NEW IRELAND. By A. M. Suiuivay, MP. -— 
for Louth. 2 vols , demy 8vo., cloth extra, 20s. (Jn a for days, 
One of the main objects which the Author has had in view in writing this 
work has been to lay before England and before the world a true and faithfnl 
history of Ireland, or rather a series of picturesque descriptive sketches of the nu- 
merous eventful episodes in Ireland's career during the last quarter ofa century. ‘ . 


The LAND of BOLIVAR;; or, War, Peace, and © 


Adventure in the Republic of Venezuela. By Jim Mupte SPENCE, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Member of the Alpine Club. 2 dit var demy ?vo., cloth ~ 
extra, with numerous Wo>dcuts and Maps, 31s. 6d _ (Shortly. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. From Descartes 


to Schopenhauer and Hartman. By Francis Bowen, A.M., Alford Pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard % 
1 vol., dem y 8vo., cloth extra, 14s, _ [Shorily. 


MONT BLANC: a Treatise on its Geodesical —- 


and Geological Constitution—its Transformations, and the Old and Modern 
State of its Glaciers... By EUGENE VIOLIRT-LE.Duc. With 120 Illustra- 
tions. Translated by B. BuCKNALL. 1 vol., demy 8vo., 14s. [Shortly. .. 


Vou. Il. of MEN of MARK: a Gallery of © 
Thirty-seven Cabinet-size Photographs, by Lock & WuHIrTriELp (taken 
from Life), of the most Eminent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent — 
ceeereer With brief Biographical Notices, 4to., cloth Rend gilt 








The PICTURE GALLERY of MODERN ART. ia 





Consens Twenty-four ists of the Photographs from os 
Memoirs of the nth an Sahoo 


of the Plates. We cul 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, $10. ¢4, Tapia so, 


STREET LIFE in LONDON. © Illustrated by 


nearly Forty Permanent hs, specially taken from Life for the 
Work by J. THomson, Author of “ Illustrations of China and its People,” 
&c., with Descriptive on tae by J. THoMson and ADOLPHE SMITH. 








4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, 25s (Now ready. 
London : a LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 








